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Propaganda Uses of the 
Underground Railroad 


In the years between the opening of the slavery controversy and 
the close of the nineteenth century, many people, involved in some 
way in aiding fugitive slaves to escape from bondage, wrote articles 
and stories relating the thrilling exploits of the humanitarian under- 
ground railroad. Most of these tales followed a fixed pattern, al- 
though minor variations appeared. With skilled pens, zealous anti- 
slavery writers painted a picture of frightened fugitives, hotly pur- 


sued by vindictive masters and “regular Southern” bloodhounds.’ 
The runaways always escaped their would-be captors through the 
ingenuity and daring of underground railroad “engineers and con- 
ductors, ticket agents and train dispatchers,”* whose secret but “deep 
laid scheme” of organized aid® enabled the erstwhile slaves to wend 
their way to the freedom-loving North or to “shake the British Lion’s 
paw” beyond the Canadian border.* 


Note. This paper was read in shortened form on April 19, 1952, at 
the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. As a 
re-evaluation of the significance of the underground railroad it comes on 
the occasion of the one hundredth anniversary of the first publication of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin in March, 1852. Editor. 

1 Amanda Smith, An Autobiography of Mrs. Amanda Smith, the Col- 
ored Evangelist, Chicago, 1893, 32. 

2 Eber M. Pettit, Sketches in the History of the Underground Rail- 
road, .., Fredonia, New York, 1879, Preface, xv. 

3 Ibid., 35. 

4 Representative underground railroad accounts can be found in the 
following works: James H. Fairchild, Oberlin: The Colony and the Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio, 1883, and “The Underground Railroad,” in Publications 
of the Western Reserve Historical Society, IV, 91-121; Elizabeth Buffum 
Chace, “My Anti-Slavery Reminiscences,” in Two Quaker Sisters, New 
York, 1937. This is a reprint of a pamphlet written in 1891. William 
Mitchell, The Underground Railroad, London, 1860; R. C. Smedley, History 
of the Underground Railroad in Chester and the Neighboring Counties of 
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Despite the mass of romantic and exciting underground rail- 
road literature, the secret organization loomed larger in reminiscence 
and propaganda than it was in reality. Many fugitives from slavery 
either refrained from using it or made their escape in ignorance of 
the facilities the organization provided. When Frederick Douglass 
left his slave home he borrowed “free papers” from a friendly sailor, 
and, unaided by abolitionists, traveled North as a free Negro. In 
1834, when William Wells Brown escaped from slavery, he sup- 
posed “every person” his enemy and “was afraid to appeal to any- 
one, even for a little food to keep body and soul together."® Other 
fleeing bondsmen also relied upon their own resources and ingenuity. 
Many traveled alone at night, following the North Star and getting 
aid from other slaves, free Negroes and Indians. Some of lighter 
complexion successfully passed as white men. William and Ellen 
Craft escaped from their Georgia slave home by passing as master 
and servant. Ellen posed as a young planter badly injured and Wil- 
liam acted the part of the faithful servant trying to lead his master 
to medical attention in the North. The ruse succeeded and the 
Crafts’ imaginative self-help scheme rewarded them with the free- 
dom they sought.® Like many other fugitives, the Crafts contacted 
abolitionists only after they had already escaped from the South. But 
the numbers who escaped from slavery without any organized as- 
sistance did not discourage abolitionist agitators from using the un- 
derground stories for propaganda purposes. 


In the years immediately preceding the Civil War abolitionist 
enthusiasts circulated stories of the underground railroad and its 
line running from slavery to freedom. The combination of courage, 
adventure and pathos described in the tales was extremely effective, 
but not all adherents of the abolitionist cause favored the emphasis 


Pennsylvania, Lancaster, Penna., 1883; Alice A. Minick, “Underground 
Railroad in Nebraska,” in the Proceedings and Collections of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, Second Series, II, 70-79; H. F. Paden, “Under- 
ground Railroad Reminiscences,” in The Firelands Pioneer, New Series, 
V (July, 1888), 19-27; William Still, The Underground Railroad, Phila- 
delphia, 1872. This collection of underground railroad tales gleaned from 
memory and the files of the Philadelphia Vigilance Committee has served 
as a source book for later writers. The Underground Railroad from Slavery 
to Freedom, New York, 1898, by Professor Wilbur H. Siebert is the only 
attempt at a scholarly study of the underground railroad. This work 
relies heavily on reminiscences of abolitionists and letters and interviews 
with various individuals involved in the work of the underground railroad. 

5 William Wells Brown, The Black Man, His Antecedents, His Genius, 
and His Achievements, New York, 1863, 23. 

6 Still, The Underground Railroad, 368-377; The Annual Report of the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, Presented at New York, May 
6, 1851, New York, 1851, 27. 
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given underground railroad publicity. In 1855 Frederick Douglass 
wrote, “I have never approved of the very public manner in which 
some of our western friends have conducted what they call the 
‘Under-ground Railroad,’ but which . . . by their open declarations, 
has been made, most emphatically, the ‘Upper-ground Railroad,’ ” 
whose “stations are far better known to the slave holders than to the 
slaves.” Douglass honored the abolitionists for their ‘‘noble daring” 
but questioned the good of so much publicity. “It may,” he admitted, 
“kindle an enthusiasm, very pleasant to inhale; but that is of no 
practical benefit to themselves, nor to the slaves escaping.” 

In spite of Douglass’ concern, abolitionists continued to publish 
and spread stories of fugitives’ experiences, including detailed ex- 
positions of escape methods. The crusaders fully realized the value 
of such propaganda. “These fugitive stories,” wrote an anti-slav- 
ery worker, “produced a great effect on all who heard them.”* 
The feminine firebrand, Angelina Grimké, admitted to Theodore 
Weld that while she rejoiced to learn of a recent slave escape, ‘some 
of the pleasure was abridged by the caution to keep these things 
close.” She heartily approved of Weld’s plan to send the former 
slave to England and then urged him to publish the “tale of woe,” 
for, she exclaimed, “such narratives are greatly needed, let it come 
burning from his own lips in England and publish it here. . .. Names, 
dates and facts will give additional credibility to it. Many and 
many a tale of romantic horror can the slaves tell.’’® 

Her co-workers in the abolition movement heeded Angelina's 
advice and published many a tale of horror. Some fugitive slave 
stories had already been published, and in 1838 Whittier’s account 
of the James Williams narrative rolled off the presses. In 1843 
Moses Roper’s escape story appeared in print. Roper’s tale, like 
most of the early slave narratives, contained no mention of the un- 
derground railroad. His was a story of escape without organized 
aid, although some Southern whites did befriend him as he made 
his way North.?° 

7 Frederick Douglass, My Bondage and My Freedom, New York, 1855, 
323-324. In the early editions of his memoirs the famous Negro reformer 
refused to reveal his own escape plan for fear its publication might ren- 
der the plan useless in the future. 

8 James Freeman Clarke, Anti-Slavery Days, New York, 1883, 92. 

9 Angelina Grimké to Theodore D. Weld, January 21, 1838, in Gilbert 
H. Barnes and Dwight L. Dumond, eds., Letters of Theodore Dwight 


Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld and Sarah Grimké; 1822-1844, 2 vols., New 
York, 1984, II, 523. 

10 John G. Whittier, Narrative of James Williams, an American Slave, 
New York, 1838; Moses Roper, A Narrative of the Adventures and 
Escape of Moses Roper from American Slavery, London, 1843, passim. 
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A steady stream of slave reminiscences followed these first ac- 
counts."* Literate abolitionists penned the stories of former slaves 
who could not put their own words into writing. Each new booklet 
repeated stories of Southern horror and brutality replete with a “foul 
stream of sexual licentiousness,” the “selfishness, . . . cruelty, . . . 
and profligacy” of the Southern character,’* and the savagery of 
“human bloodhounds”** conspiring in the “hidden chambers of the 
dread prison house’’* to undertake new aggressions against North- 
ern freedom, decency and righteousness. The black picture was only 
mitigated by a few Southerners, mostly women, “who in secret weep 
and mourn over the misery and the sin against which they have not the 
strength thus bravely to protest.”’® The misery and horror of life in 
the South as pictured in slave accounts was calculated to have a 
definite effect on Northern readers. One militant abolitionist wrote, 
“if the publication of such thrilling narratives as this . . . do not 
rouse the people of the non-slaveholding States . . . not only to 
withstand the aggressions of these . . . despots, but to break up their 
tyrannies, then we may look to the day, not distant, when . . . the 
threat of Senator Douglas, ‘we will subdue you,’ shall be literally 
fulfilled, and Senator Toombs may call the roll of his slaves upon 
Bunker Hill, or the plains of Saratoga.”*® 

It was, however, the product of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s fertile 
imagination that proved to be the most important propaganda item 
inspired by the underground railroad. Written shortly after the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Act, Uncle Tom’s Cabin was an imme- 
diate answer. Three hundred thousand copies were printed in one 
year, and the work soon became popular in Europe where it appeared 
in numerous translations. Transposed into a drama, Mrs. Stowe’s 
message reached thousands untouched by the book, and the effect 
was tremendous. “Now melting to tears,’ wrote Senator Charles 
Sumner, “and now inspiring to rage, her work everywhere touches the 


11 Typical slave memoirs include: Charles Ball, Fifty Years in Chains; 
or, The Life of an American Slave, New York, 1860; Lewis G. Clarke, 
Narrative of the Sufferings of Lewis Clarke, . . , Boston, 1845; Moses 
Grandy, Narrative of the Life of Moses Grandy, Late a Slave, . . , Boston, 
1844; Charles Stearns, Narrative of Henry Box Brown, .., Boston, 1849; 
Samuel Ringgold Ward, Autobiography of a Fugitive Negro, London, 1855; 
Henry Bibb, Narrative of the Life and Adventures of Henry Bibb, an 
American Slave, New York, 1849; William Grimes, Life of William Grimes, 
the Runaway Slave, . . , New Haven, Conn., 1855. 

12 New York National Anti-Slavery Standard, July 5, 1856. 

13 Jbid., August 16, 1856. 

14 Jbid., July 5, 1856. 

15 Ibid., December 6, 1856. 

16 Jbid., July 5, 1856. 
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conscience, and makes the slave hunter more hateful.’"*7 The book 
molded opinions everywhere in the North, and in the South at least 
fourteen pro-slavery novels answered its indictment of Southern so- 
ciety.18 One abolitionist writer rejoiced that ‘whilst our wise Legis- 
lators were fulminating their anathemas against agitation, and sol- 
emnly resolving and re-resolving that it should be discountenanced . . . 
Mrs. Stowe was preparing a firebrand which was to make it blaze 
with new fury.”’?9 

Through the medium of slave memoirs and fiction the cruel 
scenes of the Southern “‘peculiar institution’”’ soon became familiar 
in the North. However, the printed word was at best a poor sub- 
stitute for the living victim, and abolitionists delighted in using the 
fugitives themselves as propaganda instruments. In 1855 Ohio anti- 
slavery workers displayed a family of six fugitives, ‘‘a specimen of 
the fruits of the infernal system of slavery.” The “surprised and 
horror-stricken” spectators “generously contributed” money to send 
the fugitive family on its way to Canada.*° Levi Coffin, self-styled 
president of the underground railroad, often exhibited frightened 
fugitives in his home. He once took a female fugitive to a Quaker 
Meeting in West Elkton, Indiana. The crusading Coffin later re- 
called with satisfaction the effectiveness of this technique in raising 
the morale and extending the operations of the West Elkton aboli- 
tionist circle.** 

The erstwhile slave, Frederick Douglass was a favorite speaker 
at anti-slavery meetings after 1834, when abolitionists first became 
convinced that exhibiting “a graduate” of the institution of slavery 
would make a favorable impression on an audience. Douglass, a 
powerful speaker and dramatic personality, spoke to numerous au- 
diences in America and England. In Europe he told listeners how 
he had “to fly from the screeching of the eagle, and take shelter 
in the lap of the lion.”**? In America Douglass loved to relate his 


17 Congressional Globe, 32 Cong., 1 Sess., (1851-52) ~ 1112. 


18 Merle E. Curti, The Growth of American Thought, New York, 
1943, 446; Parrington said of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, “It brought the system 
home to the common feeling and conscience.” Vernon L. Parrington, 
Main Currents in American Thought, 3 vols., New York, 1927, II, 376. 
The volume quoted is entitled The Romantic Revolution in America. 

19 Twenty-First Annual Report presented to the Massachusetts Anti- 
a A Society by its Board of Managers, January 26, 1853, Boston, 

5 

20 National Anti-Slavery Standard, August 25, 1855. 

21 Levi Coffin, Reminiscences of Levi Coffin, Cincinnati, 1880, 206. 

22 Quoted in Commemoration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Or- 
ganization of the American Anti-Slavery Society in Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, 1884, 46. 
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famous slaveholder’s sermon based upon the text “servants, be obe- 
dient unto your masters.’"** Douglass’ manner was proud and his 
technique effective. According to James Russell Lowell, “the very 
look and bearing of Douglass are an irresistable logic against the op- 
pression of his race."** William Wells Brown also spoke frequently, 
often reading his own anti-slavery dramas to attentive audiences 
throughout the North.*® 

Abolitionists fully exploited the propaganda value of former 
slaves, but these victims were not the only heroes of the underground 
railroad line. After the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, 
Federal courts increased prosecutions of those who aided escaping 
slaves. The brave prisoners of conscience who could not appear 
publicly because of their incarceration for the cause of freedom 
played an important role in the propaganda war against the ante- 
bellum South. William M. Connelly’s twenty-day ordeal in the Cin- 
cinnati jail set off a chain of sympathy demonstrations in his be- 
half. Women of the city carried to his prison cell fresh-plucked 
strawberries, hot pies and other delicacies. The Cincinnati public 
school teachers paraded to the honored convict’s abode, and Horace 
Mann led a group of visiting Unitarians down to the prison to offer 
spiritual advice and good wishes to the suffering martyr.”* 


Imaginative abolitionists utilized fully the Connelly incident. 
The climactic event planned by the propagandists was a gala pro- 
cession and torchlight festival in celebration of Connelly’s release 
from jail. The men planning this colorful event did not realize 
that Connelly’s sentence expired at noon rather than at the evening 
hour included in their plans. An emergency committee rushed to 
the jailor who agreed to keep the suffering martyr under lock and 
key until the proper release demonstration could take place. At the 
appointed hour, a drenching rain failed to dampen the spirits 
of the gay crowd. A uniformed band of musicians and several 
highly decorated carriages bearing men prominent in Cincinnati's 
Republican Party marched to the jailhouse gates. The procession 
marched through Cincinnati's German district, for the various Ger- 
man societies played a prominent part in the pageantry. The demon- 
strators climaxed the evening with a mass meeting at Turner Hall 


23 Benjamin Quarles, Frederick Douglass, Washington, D. C., 1948, 
20-23. See also the Appendix for an excerpt from Douglass’ slaveholder’s 
sermon. 

24 Ibid., 19. 

25 National Anti-Slavery Standard, October 20, 1855. 

26 Coffin, Reminiscences, 587; Boston, The Liberator, June 18, 1858. 
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where Connelly spoke of his experiences and effectively discredited 
Stanley Matthews, the Democratic district attorney who had prose- 
cuted him. Stanley Matthews, who had formerly been a Whig 
and abolitionist, felt the effects of the Connelly case for a long 
time afterwards. Political opponents used the incident to defeat 
him as candidate for Congress in 1876, and later opposed his ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court because of the Connelly prosecu- 
tion. He was finally allowed to sit on the court after 1881, despite 
the continued efforts of former abolitionists to check his appoint- 
ment.?? 

In Wisconsin, abolitionists struck a rich vein of publicity in the 
famous Booth case, which touched off innumerable anti-slavery 
diatribes and demonstrations. In 1854 a slave owner, with the aid 
of the sheriff, captured a former slave near Milwaukee and carried 
him to the local jail. Abolitionists in the area soon learned of the 
incident and sent word to Sherman M. Booth, an anti-slavery editor 
in Milwaukee. Booth immediately organized a demonstration, rid- 
ing through the city shouting: ““Freemen! To the rescue! Slave- 
catchers are in our midst! Be at the court-house at two o’clock!’’** 
At the subsequent meeting a mob broke into the jail and released 
the fugitive, who departed shortly for Canada. Federal authorities 
charged Booth with aiding and abetting the escape and he received 
a sentence of one month in prison and a $1,461 fine and costs. The 
case dragged on in the courts until 1860, when he finally submit- 
ted to judicial defeat and entered prison. Refusing to pay his fine, 
he found himself facing an indeterminate period of imprisonment, 
but when his friends wished to pay it for him, Booth forbade it, 
telling them “it would be far more creditable . . . and better for the 
cause,” to give the money to his wife.*® Furthermore, he refused to 
ask President Buchanan for a pardon, saying “I think I am doing 
more here than I could out.”*° 

Mass meetings assembled to protest Booth’s arrest and imprison- 
ment not only in Wisconsin, but in many Northern communities, 


27 Coffin, Reminiscences, 588; The Liberator, July 2, 1858; Selden Gale 
Lowrie, “Stanley Matthews,” in Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, and Harris 
E. Starr, eds., Dictionary of American Biography, 21 vols. and index, New 
York, 1928-1944, XII, 419. 

28 Quoted in Vroman Mason, “The Fugitive Slave Law in Wiscon- 
sin, With Reference to Nullification Sentiment,” in the Proceedings of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin at its Forty-Third Annual Meet- 
ing Held December 12, 1895, Madison, 1896, 124. 

29 Sherman M. Booth to John Fox Potter, March 16, 1860, John Fox 
Potter MSS., (State Historical Society of Wisconsin). 

30 Booth to Potter, March 16, 1860, John Fox Potter MSS. 
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for the anti-slavery forces fully capitalized on his case for publicity 
purposes. In Milwaukee’s Young’s Hall a state anti-slavery con- 
vention passed resolutions against the Fugitive Slave Law and in 
support of the slave rescuers.* Another meeting of enthusiastic 
abolitionists convened in the same hall to protest Booth’s convic- 
tion.** Still another group passed a resolution calling the Federal 
judge in the case “an old Granny and a miserable Doughface,” 
while a fourth assembly resolved to help Booth out of his troubles, 
“if we have to do it at the point of a bayonet.’’** The widespread 
notice given Wisconsin's Booth case cheered the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, whose officers felt that ‘a most sound and healthy 
tone of feeling appears to have pervaded that youthful Common- 
wealth.’’** 

Another widely publicized underground railroad incident was the 
famed Oberlin-Wellington Rescue, in which Ohio abolitionists res- 
cued a fugitive slave from a United States Marshal in Wellington, 
Ohio. In December of 1858 the Federal government indicted thirty- 
seven alleged accomplices under the Fugitive Slave Law and their 
legal fight gave signal to a series of demonstrations, sympathy rallies 
and political meetings throughout Ohio. When the Oberlin aboli- 
tionists left for their trial in Cleveland, a cheering crowd gathered at 
the Oberlin station to bid them farewell.*® In Cleveland a widely 
publicized “felon’s feast’ honored the crusaders.** Sympathetic 
spectators packed the courtroom during the trial and cheered the 
defendants’ strong statements.**7 None of the abolitionists served 
more than eighty-five days in prison, but while they paced cells 
in Cleveland jail their fellow workers made good use of their martyr- 
dom. Large gatherings enabled Ohio citizens to learn of the right- 
eousness of the abolition cause and the Republican Party. The larg- 
est of the meetings was held on May 24, 1859, in Cleveland, where 
various Republican leaders gave “stirring speeches.”” One orator told 
the crowd that “the Democracy of this day is opposed to civil and 

31 Mason, “The Fugitive Slave Law in Wiscensin,” loc. cit., 127-128. 

32 Milwaukee Sentinel, January 29, 1855. 

33 Mason, “The Fugitive Slave Law in Wisconsin,” loc. cit., 135-136. 

34 Annual Report, Presented to the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
by the Executive Committee, at the Annual Meeting, held in New York, 
May 9, 1855, New York, 1855, 49. 

35 Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society by the Execu- 
tive Committee for the year ending May 1, 1859, New York, 1860, 92. 

36 Jacob R. Shipherd, ed., History of the Oberlin-Wellington Rescue, 
Boston, 1859, 5. 

37 The Anti-Slavery History of the John Brown Year; Being the 


Sag Aeggs Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
New York, 1861, 64. 
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religious liberty.”** Another advised the ladies in the audience to 
influence their men folk to vote the “slavocracy”’ out of power. They 
should, he advised, tell their husbands and lovers “to go to the polls 
and do their duty, then come back and claim their reward.”’*® 

Oberlin sympathizers held meetings in the summer of 1859. By 
this time, partisan lines divided public reaction to underground 
railroad propaganda. Republican politicians took credit for under- 
ground railroad activity, and newspapers generally slanted under- 
ground stories to fit their political bias. A Democratic editor from 
Cleveland referred to the “rebellious Higher Law creed’ of Ober- 
lin’s “myrmidons of Mormonism,’*® and other Ohio Democrats 
called the four naturalized Britishers among the rescuers the “Ober- 
lin Jacks and Donkeys.”*! After government officials released the 
Oberlin rescuers, Republican editors printed stories of a magnificent 
“triumph” for ““Freedom,’’** and a “disastrous defeat” for those who 
had tried to enforce the Fugitive Slave Law.** 

When the last Oberlin prisoner left his cell in July of 1859, local 
abolitionists prepared more gigantic demonstrations. In the small 
Ohio village one hundred guns saluted his return and abolitionists 
held a mass meeting in a crowded church.** Meanwhile ambitious 
anti-slavery workers collected materials for a book based on the 
Oberlin case. The volume went to press barely a week after the last 
Oberlin martyr left prison, and readers of Garrison’s Liberator were 
told to “Read it . . . and MOURN over your country’s degreda- 
tion; scatter it broadcast over the land, that a SLAVOCRATIC NA- 
TION may see the depth of depravity and wickedness into which 
it has fallen, and arouse, repent and reform.”*® Anti-slavery pro- 
pagandists were not unhappy about the Oberlin martyrs. One wrote 
in retrospect concerning the case, “It stimulated discussion, roused 
popular feeling, extended and deepened the abhorrence felt toward 
slave catching . . . and called forth many an emphatic utterance of 
that sentiment from pulpit, and press, and public meeting, and so 
helped on the preparation of the public mind for the inevitable death- 
grapple with the Slave-power, toward which all events are surely 
drifting us.”’*6 


po age History of the Oberlin-Wellington Rescue, 251. 
id., 256. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, cited in ibid., 267. 

Shipherd, History of the Oberlin-Wellington Rescue, 272. 

The Anti-Slavery History of the John Brown Year, 68-69. 

Cleveland Leader, cited in ibid., 68. 

Shipherd, History of the Oberlin-Wellington Rescue, 276-279. 
5 The Liberator, July 22, 1859. 

The Anti-Slavery History of the John Brown Year, 71. 
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Unfortunately, not all individuals involved in underground rail. 
road work were as unselfish as the Fugitive Slave Law martyrs. Some 
people found a source of income in underground railroad activities. 
Avaricious boat captains running north from Southern ports prof- 
iteered on slaves desiring to escape from their drudgery. When a 
group of abolitionists hired Daniel Drayton to arrange for the escape 
of a group of slaves from Washington they included in his expense 
account one hundred dollars to pay for the hire of a boat. The 
captain of the Pearl offered the use of his vessel for this illegal pur- 
pose since the amount offered was ‘considerably more than the 
vessel could earn in any ordinary trip of the like duration.”** An- 
other profit-conscious boat captain made it his business to circulate 
underground railroad stories to the unfortunates held in Southern 
bondage. He contrasted an alluring picture of northern freedom 
with the unremunerated monotony of slave toil. The Fugitive Slave 
Law, he told his slave listeners, did not apply to the Northern States. 
His encouragement to find a haven in the North stimulated at least 
one unsuspecting Negro to pay the captain two hundred dollars, only 
to find himself in Boston without aid or friends in view. “The 
moment the vessel touched the wharf, the scoundrel bade the poor 
fellow be off in a moment; and he then discovered his liability to 
be pursued and taken.’’** 

Alleged agents of the free Negro colonies in Canada sometimes 
swindled humanitarian anti-slavery workers. In 1833 the inhabitants 
of the Wilburforce free Negro colony warned anti-slavery workers 
not to give any contributions to their former agent, Israel Lewis, 
who had proved untrustworthy.*® A member of the colony later 
lamented that the dishonest agent “collected money professedly for 
the assistance of the colony” but “would neither pay it over, . . . nor 
give any account of his proceedings. Very little did he ever pay over 
to the aid of the colony as designed.’’®° 

Abolitionists, fugitives, and wily profiteers were not the only 
ones to benefit from underground railroad propaganda. A thorough 
knowledge of the underground railroad stories provided excellent 
emotional ammunition for beggars. In 1855 a bogus fugitive re- 
ceived aid from New York abolitionists before they discovered her 


47 Daniel Drayton, Personal Memoir of Daniel Drayton, . . . , Boston, 
1855, 25. 

48 Theodore Parker, The Boston Kidnapping: A Discourse to Com- 
memorate the Rendition of Thomas Simms. Delivered April 12, 1852, 
Boston, 1852, 59. 

49 The Liberator, February 9, 1833. 

50 Austin Steward, Twenty-Two Years a Slave and Forty Years a 
Freeman, Rochester, 1857, 187. 
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to be an imposter. Anti-slavery workers printed the story in their 
newspaper and warned their readers that “we hear very frequently 
of cases of imposture under pretence of having run away from slavery. 
Sympathy with fugitives is now so general that dishonest colored 
persons often succeed in getting pretty liberal supplies of clothes 
and money without running any serious hazard of detection and ex- 
posure.” 

A year later a Detroit abolitionist told the story of one man 
who made a practice of traveling through the country begging, 
“sometimes to buy himself, and at other times his family.” He 
described the fake fugitive carefully, and cautioned abolitionists 
against accepting any signed credentials the dissembler might present. 
“Fluent in speech, fully calculated to take advantage of many per- 
sons,” this imposter went from house to house in some neighbor- 
hoods and managed to collect ‘‘a considerable amount” of money.°? 
Philadelphia anti-slavery workers also encountered pretended under- 
ground railroad passengers,°* and in New England the Quaker aboli- 
tionist, Elizabeth Chace, met with two imposters who profited from 
her anti-slavery sentiments. One of them was an escapee from a 
nearby prison whom the State authorities later apprehended. While 
at the Chace household, the would-be fugitive “made himself very 
interesting and agreeable to us during his stay, by his stories of 
southern life, by his elegant manners, and especially by his great 
desire to learn about our ideas of right and wrong.’®* 

Not all of the ante-bellum uses of the underground railroad 
propaganda were illegitimate. Henry Bibb, the Negro colonizer and 
journalist, used underground railroad stories extensively in his paper, 
The Voice of The Fugitive, published in Sandwich, Ontario.*® 
Bibb delighted in printing these lurid tales and used them to raise 
money for his Canadian colony as well as to add punch and color 
to the publication. Bibb pointed his journalistic shouts of defiance 
at the Southern institution. In his paper dated November 5, 1851, 
he boasted, ‘‘we can run a lot of slaves through from almost any 
of the bordering slave states into Canada within 48 hours and we 
defy the slaveholders and their abettors to beat that if they can.”®* 
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Southern slave owners were not the only ones to be disturbed 
by Bibb’s rantings. In 1853 an enraged incendiary started a fire 
which destroyed the Bibb press. This occasioned an extra edition 
of the abolitionist sheet informing readers of the decision to go on 
with the publication, appealing for funds, and relating the latest 
news of the underground railroad. Although limited space some- 
what cramped Bibb’s style, he briefly noted, concerning underground 
operations, “‘the cry is, still they come, from all parts of the Southern 
States,”’®? 

Spokesmen for the Southern cause accepted the stories of Bibb 
and the abolitionists at face value and answered them. One Louis. 
ville editor claimed that “the operation of the Underground rail- 
road and the certainty of escape when once the line is passed, take 
from 1500 to 2000 slaves from this State alone each year.’®* An- 
other ante-bellum editor complained that “the northern fanatics 
have so systematized their efforts to steal our slaves, have so or- 

anized their underground railroad, that it is impossible for indi- 
viduals, however vigilant, to frustrate their designs.”°® Many an 
editor culled underground railroad files for material to clinch a par- 
tisan argument. A South Carolinian argued against recognition 
of Lincoln's election by labeling the Republican administration one 
“whose creed it is, to repeal the Fugitive Slave laws,” and whose 
object was to transform the underground railroad into an “over. 
ground railroad.’’*° 

The Southern response to underground railroad propaganda 
constituted another phase of the idealogical war between the sec- 
tions which preceded the armed conflict. However, it was in the 
post-war period that abolitionist writers produced the great wealth 
of underground railroad literature. Dipping their pens in the blood 
of the recent conflict, these venerable crusaders recorded youthful 
deeds of heroism and daring. 

William Still, a Negro active for many years in the work of the 
Philadelphia Vigilance Committee, wrote one of the first books 
on the underground railroad. Still's work became a major source 
book for later writers and historians, many of whom repeated his 
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stories in their own writings. It was Still’s avowed intention to 
ive his readers only “simple facts” with no resort to “coloring to 
make the book seem romantic.”** Despite his proclaimed objec- 
tivity, Still informed his readers that “those who come after us 
seeking for information in regard to the existence, atrocity, struggles 
and destruction of Slavery, will have no trouble in finding this many- 
headed monster ruling and tyrannizing over Church and State, North 
and South, white and black, without hindrance for several genera- 
tions. Nor will posterity have any difficulty in finding the deeds 
of the brave and invincible foes of slavery.’’** 

William Still wrote about cruel and abusive masters who drank 
excessively, gambled frequently, and delighted in whipping naked 
slave girls. Still’s data came from the files of the Philadelphia 
Vigilance Committee. The members of this group carefully ques- 
tioned each former slave who needed its financial assistance. The 
committee’s preference for libertine masters nearly deprived one 
needy fugitive of the necessary aid for a trip to Canada. This 
honest woman claimed that she was “used very well” and “had it 
good all her life.” Her adamance “somewhat staggered the faith 
of the Committee, but they could not dispute her testimony, conse- 
quently they gave her the benefit of the doubt.’’** 

Not all of the applicants for aid from the Vigilance Commit- 
tee were oblivious to the prejudices of the group. One hardy fel- 
low told the thrilled committee of the life and death struggle which 
preceded his escape. The slave's enraged master gave him twenty 
blows on the head with the butt of a cowhide, beat him with a 
shovel until the handle split, and then stabbed him across the stomach 
and about the head, after which he managed to escape and run for 
sixteen miles carrying part of his entrails in his hands “for the 
whole journey.’”** Another destitute fugitive told the committee 
that he lived three months in a cave “surrounded with bears, wild 
cats, rattlesnakes and the like.”® 

The methods used by Still to gather evidence for his story were 
scientific compared with those of most abolitionist writers. The 
aging zealots perceived events dimly through the passing years and 
recorded with further embellishment the exaggerated stories of their 
ante-bellum predecessors. Levi Coffin used his diary and some other 
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remaining documents plus his memory when writing his reminis- 
cences in 1880. The seventy-eight year old abolitionist admitted that 
errors were destined to appear in his writing because of his advanced 
age.°* Another writer, a descendant of abolitionists, deplored the 
passing of underground railroad workers, and confessed difficulty 
in distinguishing fact from fiction. This historian admitted the 
necessity for reliance “largely on tradition for a history of those 
stirring days.”*’ The Quaker Robert C. Smedley visited aged par- 
ticipants and added their recollections to his own in his history of 
the underground railroad.** 

The post-war writers of the underground railroad used failing 
memories and hearsay to concoct their versions of the institution. 
The writers were all Northern and most of them were connected in 
some way with the abolitionist movement. Their stories repeated 
the same sectional hatred, glamorized adventures, and stereotypes 
which characterized the accounts of ante-bellum writers.** The post- 
war crusaders introduced a new theme into the literature, however. 
Revered and respected abolitionists recalled to the minds of their 
readers the unpopularity of abolitionists in the earlier period and the 
hardships involved in the crusader’s life. The white-haired writers 
of anti-slavery reminiscences delighted in reminding posterity of the 
vindication of their cause. With quivering pen one of these battle- 
worn knights wrote ‘we must concede that it required the manhood 
of a man, and the unflinching fortitude of a woman, upheld by a 
full and firm Christian faith, to be an abolitionist in those days, and 
especially an Underground Railroad agent.””° 

Another elderly crusader wrote ‘‘the friends of liberty” were only 
“invigorated by . . . persecution, . . . and the great upheaval ad- 
vanced constantly as the people were informed. Violent hostility 
was thus the means of keeping up the agitation against itself; agita- 
tion led to information and thought, and that to constant enlistment 
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and progress.”"* In 1884 William Wells Brown evaluated the 
abolitionists’ characters for the benefit of a commemorative meeting 
of former anti-slavery workers. Brown, who could not attend the 
meeting, sent a letter telling the aging reformers that “for moral 
courage, self-sacrifice, indomitable will, true magnetism, patient 
waiting, and sublime eloquence, these men and women were with- 
out a parallel in the world’s history of reformers.”"* The aged 
abolitionists nodded with approval when, at the same meeting, an- 
other speaker reminded them “how the darkness of that period was 
dissipated in the brightness of the emancipation morning! The 
present generation . . . cannot know what it was to be an aboli- 
tionist in the country’s ‘Martyr Age.’ ”’** 

Rambling old folks were not the only ones to write and speak 
of underground railroad activities in the post-war period. Local 
historians in the Northern states wrote with pride of the role of 
their sections in the underground epic. Every barn that had ever 
housed a fugitive became an underground railroad station in post- 
war histories. “Almost every hamlet” in Ohio, wrote one local 
historian, “had at least one station.”"4 Another writer of county 
history apologetically explained the lack of underground railroad 
tradition in his area by a dearth of abolitionists there."*> A Wis- 
consin antiquarian related in detail one escape episode and then 
told his readers that the incident offered proof that an underground 
railroad branch “ran through the eastern part of Walworth Coun- 
ty."" Another historian boasted of the early date when fugitive 
slaves found refuge and help in his Ohio county.” One writer 
gave clear indication of Pennsylvania’s pride in her underground 
railroad history when he wrote, “the Underground Railroad was 
but one of the instruments used by the state in her long warfare 
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against slavery, a warfare so aggressive as to distinguish her above 
all of her sister commonwealths.”’7* 

The post-war popularity of the underground railroad was amply 
demonstrated by the writers who made political capital of it. One 
partisan historian reminded his readers that “but for the Repub- 
lican party, our own free soil would still be hunting ground for 
the harassed fugitives from slavery. This very ground would be 
cursed with the tread of hunters for human chattels. Such is what 
the Democratic party would have made our whole country to this 
day and forever.’"*® The same writer reluctantly admitted that some 
who were Democrats until “the Democratic party fired on the old 
flag at Sumter,” had also aided in the underground railroad work. 
He noted with satisfaction, however, that these individuals had 
repented of their political past and stated: “I do not know a man 
from whom we ever received aid and comfort in this enterprise, 
who is now in that party.”*° A milder author with similar political 
views told of a slave who received aid from a “pro-slavery Demo- 
crat, [who} notwithstanding his politics” was a “soul of honor, and 
possessed a great and generous heart.’”*t The Republican party 
did not have a monopoly on underground railroad writers. An- 
other historian with definite political convictions carefully pointed 
out that in one of his experiences a load of fugitives was ‘‘carried 
to Canada concealed in the hold of a sailing vessel by a lake cap- 
tain, then and now a robust Democrat in politics, a man with a 
conscience and a heart.”’®? 

The post-war political uses of the underground railroad stories 
attest to their widespread popularity and acceptance. Another in- 
dication of their popular appeal was the use made of this litera- 
ture by James Williams, an itinerant California book pedler who 
went from town to town towards the end of the nineteenth century 
selling his story of underground railroad escape. The semi-literate 
Williams titled his booklet The Life and Adventures of James Wil- 
liams a Fugitive Slave with a Full Description of the Underground 
Railroad. The book, which went into at least five editions, sold 
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for fifty cents and contained comments on issues of the day ranging 
from Mormonism to a defense of the Chinese immigrants, all equal- 
ly unintelligible. The readable sections of Williams’ work recount- 
ed old stories of the underground railroad. These the author lifted 
verbatim from the book by William Still, and interspersed them 
with his own confused comments.** 

Whether underground railroad writers told their tales to recall 
the days of heroic deeds, to lend aid to the political party of their 
preference, or merely to sell a book, all used material of an unreli- 
able nature. The combination of dimmed memories, partial sources, 
and partisan motives mingled truth and fiction in these accounts. 
Because of the often repeated underground railroad story, written 
from the abolitionist vantage point, historians have exaggerated 
this phase of the drama and have given little attention to the story 
of the fugitives’ self-help and mutual aid in their heroic struggle 
for freedom. The wealth of underground railroad literature gives 
clear title to its importance, but the institution was far more im- 
portant as a propaganda device than as an aid to the fleeing slaves. 
One abolitionist writer with a less exalted view of the underground 
railroad wrote, “it is said by the poet that ‘distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view;’ and in regard to the escape of fugitive slaves 
by what was called the ‘Underground Railroad,’ I am convinced 
that the number passing over this line has been greatly magnified 
in the long period of time since this road ceased to run its always 
irregular trains.”’** 
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The Missouri Radicals and the 
Re-election of Lincoln 


When the fundamental issue which had divided Missourians 
in 1861, union or secession, was settled politically with the inaugur- 
ation of a provisional government headed by Hamilton R. Gamble,' 
various shades of opinion among Union men began to be asserted. 
Three months later, November 2, 1861, President Lincoln furnished 
the occasion for the division of Union men into Radicals and Con- 
servatives when he removed John C. Frémont from his command 
of the Department of the West. Although the emancipation of 
Slaves was the most dramatic aspect of the differences between 
Radicals and Conservatives, it was only one part of a more funda- 
mental rivalry. The former, eager for political power, shifted rapid- 
ly from one objective to another in the direction of what they con- 
ceived to be progress; while the Conservatives, zealously guarding 
their power and patronage, moved hesitantly and reluctantly from 
the status quo ante Camp Jackson. 

The national administration, which had to consider the over-all 
effects of its policies, moved too slowly to meet the approval of the 
Radical Union men in Missouri. President Lincoln had not only 
removed Frémont and thereby incurred the wrath of the Germans,’ 
but he had also ignored Radical insistence that slavery was the 
cause of the “crime” of secession and should be abolished. He had 
failed to take any steps beyond his compensated emancipation pro- 
posal to encourage abolition in the border states and the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. The President had refused to withdraw ad- 
ministration support and patronage from the Conservative Provis- 
ional Government in Missouri and had resisted Radical pressure to 
dismiss Montgomery Blair and Edward Bates from his cabinet. More- 
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over, the President's amnesty proclamation of December 8, 1863, 
was attacked vigorously by the Missouri Radicals, who could not 
understand why those who had tried to destroy the Union should 
be allowed, by simply taking an oath, to share civil privileges with 
men who had always been loyal.‘ 

Lincoln's refusal to accede to the demands of the Missouri Radi- 
cals earned their opposition to his renomination for the presidency 
in 1864. Most of the leaders, however, believed it would be unwise 
to present intransigent hostility. They feared that Lincoln had 
enough patronage at his command and enjoyed sufficient popular- 
ity to thwart any plan to discard him for another candidate. When 
early in 1864 legislatures and conventions in one state after another 
endorsed the administration, the Radicals branded the movement 
as a sharp and dishonest scheme by federal officeholders to commit 
state political leaders to Lincoln. However, if the Missourians 
appeared too adamant in their opposition and Lincoln were nomin- 
ated and elected despite them, federal patronage would continue 
to flow into the hands of their opponents. On the other hand, Radi- 
cal leaders in Missouri could not advocate his renomination because 
many in the party were decidedly opposed to him, and the others 
hoped that if Lincoln could not be stopped, at least he could be 
forced to adopt Radical principles. 

The attitude of the Missouri Radical politicians was clearly dem- 
onstrated several times during the early months of 1864. On Janu- 
ary 26, a Conservative member of the House of Representatives 
tried to force the Radical Representatives to declare for or against 
Lincoln when he moved the suspension of the rules in order to 
bring to the House floor a concurrent resolution declaring in favor 
of Lincoln’s re-election.*?/ When more than a score of Radical mem- 
bers absented themselves and thus refused to vote, the Chicago 
Journal chided them for dodging the issue. Whereupon the St. 
Louis Missouri Democrat, chief Radical organ in the state, asked, 
“Are there no genuine party members of the Union party except 
such as take off their hats and swear that Mr. Lincoln must be 
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the next President in preference to any other man?”® Again, on 
February 13, the House of Representatives failed to endorse either 
the national administration or Lincoln’s renomination, with the 
Radicals refusing to become a party to what the Democrat called 
“the forcing and forestalling process agreed upon by the Blairs, 
Weeds, Simeon Draper & Co.’ 


Radical newspapers printed scarcely a word in praise of Lin- 
coln during the first three months of 1864, but neither did many 
Say anything which could have been interpreted as implacable op- 
position to his candidacy. In February, the Kansas City Western 
Journal of Commerce observed that the Radicals would insist on the 
nomination of Frémont,’® while the Democrat in St. Louis reprinted 
editorials critical of Lincoln from the Chicago Tribune and the New 
York Tribune.’ Articles appeared from time to time commending 
with studied impartiality Frémont, Benjamin F. Butler, Salmon P. 
Chase, and several other prominent men. Editor John F. Hume 
of the Missouri: Democrat, after stating flatly that Lincoln could 
not get the German vote if he were nominated, seemed to muse: 


We know of no reason why General Frémont would not make a most 
excellent and acceptable President. . . . But while such is the case we cannot 
say that General Frémont is our preference among all the persons men- 
tioned for the Presidency. Other names have strong recommendations and 
numerous friends. Prominent among these are General Butler and Secretary 
Chase. . . . No man of the present comes nearer to our idea of what 
Jackson would be, if living, than Benjamin F. Butler. In favor of Chase 
it can with justice be urged that he has done more for the successful 
prosecution of the war against the rebellion than any other connected with 
the Government. .. . 


So far as the man is concerned . . . we are not yet prepared to say 
that we shall be either for this one or that one, but this we will say: that 


whomsoever we may support be must come up to the standard of our 
principles.12 


On January 15, a group of Missouri Radicals issued a call for 
a Slave States Freedom Convention to meet in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, on Washington's birthday anniversary. Some forty delegates 
from Missouri attended along with representatives from Arkansas, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. The ostensible purpose was to encour- 
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age emancipation sentiment in the border slave states, particularly 
in Kentucky where considerable opposition existed to tampering 
with slavery.1* However, some of the anti-Lincoln men wished to 
use the occasion to boost Secretary Chase’s presidential aspirations, 
while other Radicals hoped to develop greater support for Frémont. 
A spirited quarrel arose among the Missouri delegates as to whether 
or not they should take a stand on presidential possibilities. Charles 
E. Moss, publisher of the Springfield Missouri Patriot, urged that 
the Radicals should take the lead in selecting the next President. 
This met with the firm disapproval of Charles D. Drake of St. 
Louis, who was becoming the foremost Radical spokesman in the 
state, and who was working closely with the editor of the Missouri 
Democrat. Drake contended that such a step would be premature. 
He professed to believe that the Radicals should go to the National 
Union convention and there exert their influence toward obtaining 
a satisfactory nominee, presumably not Lincoln.’* To this Moss 
retorted that he would go into no convention with such “half-way 
men” as William H. Seward, Montgomery Blair, and Edward Bates.*® 


Although few of the delegates to the Freedom Convention fav- 
ored Lincoln’s renomination, little enthusiasm could be aroused 
for Chase, despite the famous “Pomeroy Circular” which was dis- 
tributed on the first day.** Frémont and Butler also had their 
partisans among the Radicals, while other delegates were unwilling 
to make any commitments. Drake and James Speed, Lincoln's 
Kentucky adviser who was later to succeed Edward Bates as At- 
torney General, took a decided stand on the convention floor against 
the Frémont men, many of whom were St. Louis Germans." The 
result was that all attempts to get the convention to endorse any 
individual for President were unsuccessful. Two weeks later, Chase 
withdrew his name from consideration, but Frémont remained a 
presidential hopeful.'® 

Amidst the discussion of personalities the convention turned 
to the consideration of the main purpose for which the delegates 
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had been called together. On the evening of the first day, Drake 
spoke on the necessity of destroying slavery to insure the safety 
of the Union.’® His speech, as well as his actions at the conven- 
tion, indicated that he wished to lead the Missouri Radicals into 
possible cooperation with the National Union party, and at the 
same time force the national party along lines that would meet the 
approval of the Radicals. He made no bitter attack on the Lincoln 
administration, but confined himself to observing that Lincoln 
“came short of the stern demands of the tremendous exigency he 
strove to meet.” The President had erred, said Drake, when in 
issuing the Emancipation Proclamation he had dealt with slaves 
instead of with “the institution of slavery, as the rebellion’s source 
of strength.” He spoke of the conflict in Missouri over the ques- 
tion of emancipation and saw the destruction of slavery as the 
common purpose of Radicals everywhere: 


Friends of freedom! Is it possible to confine that conflict within the 
borders of Missouri? Are there no Radicals in the nation but those that 
have sprung from her sufferings and wrongs? Look around you here in 
Kentucky, and see that the conflict does extend elsewhere than in Missouri; 
and sound the depths of your own hearts and learn that there are Radicals 
besides those in Missouri. 


One month later, the Radical Union Executive Committee of 
Missouri met in St. Louis to issue a call for a state convention to 
be held in Jefferson City on May 25 “to nominate candidates and 
transact other business.”*° The call did not mention any purpose 
of sending delegates to the National Union convention which was 
to meet in Baltimore on June 7. Indeed, the committee voted down 
a proposition to insert the words “‘and elect delegates to the Balti- 
more convention” in the party call. Probably several members of 
the committee who hoped the convention would send delegates to 
Baltimore voted against the proposal because they feared its adop- 
tion would cause a pre-convention split in the Radical ranks. Some 
of the more vociferous Radicals had flatly asserted that they would 
have nothing to do with a Union convention whose call had not 
been signed by even one “pure and unadulterated Radical.”* More- 
over, the Missouri Democrat continued to echo the complaint of 
eastern anti-Lincoln papers that the date set for the National Union 
convention was too early. If the members of the national commit- 
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tee were patriots as well as politicians, the editor stormed, they 
would postpone the convention until after the summer military cam- 
paigns. Subjecting the country to the turmoil of a political cam- 

aign of five months was “practical disloyalty.”*? By the mid- 
die of April, however, the Radical leaders were forced by events to 
advocate that the Missouri Radical party send delegates to Baltimore, 
even if the renomination of Lincoln were a virtual certainty. 

During January and February, 1864, the Conservatives had been 
forming Lincoln Clubs in various parts of the state. On April 11, 
the Lincoln Club of St. Louis sent out a call for a Conservative party 
convention to meet in that city on May 18 to select delegates to the 
National convention.** A few days later, the Radical St. Joseph 
Morning Herald observed that the mass of Union men were for Lin- 
coln and that he would undoubtedly be the nominee at Baltimore.** 
The apparent growth of Lincoln’s popularity, together with the 
move by the Conservatives to send delegates to Baltimore, made 
it perfectly plain to the more perspicacious Radical politicians that 
if the Radical Union party was to become the majority party in the 
state, it would have to challenge the Conservative delegation at 
Baltimore. A Radical political victory in November depended upon 
the development of a contest between two parties within the state: 
a united Radical Union party that had the support of the national 
administration and the opposition which did not. The Radicals could 
not afford to lose by default the opportunity to identify their party 
with the National Union party. 

On the other hand, an obvious danger of Radical cooperation 
with the National Union party was that a significantly large number 
of Radicals who were determined to defeat Lincoln might break 
away and form a splinter party. These ultra-Radicals, most of them 
Frémont enthusiasts, had to be handled gently and with finesse if 
the defection within the Radical ranks was to be kept small. Conse- 
quently, on the day the Conservative call was published, the Méssouri 
Democrat advised the Radicals to send a delegation to Baltimore, but 
added, ““Whether the Radicals should bind themselves to the ac- 
tion of the Baltimore convention is a question which will be de- 
termined solely by what the character of that convention proves to 


be."”25 


22 Daily Missouri Democrat, April 27, 1864. 

23 Ibid., April 15, 1864. 

24 Morning Herald (St. Joseph), April 20, 1864. 
25 Daily Missouri Democrat, April 11, 1864. 
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When the Conservative party, which now called itself the Un- 
conditional Union party, held its convention in St. Louis, only about 
one hundred men, most of whom were office-holders in the Pro- 
visional Government or the recipients of federal patronage, were in 
attendance. The Conservatives unanimously resolved to ignore all 
past party attachments and to support the Union until the South 
was defeated. The convention recognized in Lincoln an “ardent 
patriot and wise statesman,” and instructed its delegates to the Na- 
tional Union convention to vote for his renomination. A state central 
committee was chosen and directed to call another convention at 
some future time to nominate candidates for state offices.*® 

Meanwhile, mass meetings of Radical Union men were held in 
the various counties to choose delegates to the convention in Jeffer- 
son City. A few of the county meetings declared for Lincoln, others 
for Frémont, but most of them were silent about presidential pre- 
ferences. As the date for the convention approached, the danger 
increased that the ultra-Radicals would bolt if delegates were chosen 
to participate in the National Union convention. Therefore, the 
leaders planned to avoid commitment to any presidential candidate, 
to continue to express disapproval of Lincoln’s administration, and, 
after the proceedings were under way, to press for the adoption of a 
resolution to send delegates to Baltimore as a means of defeating 
Lincoln’s renomination. Chauncey I. Filley of St. Louis, chairman 
of the committee on organization and order of business, recalled 
that the first report of his committee made no mention of choosing 
delegates to Baltimore. When that proposal was made in a sup- 
plementary report and adopted by a vote of 341 to 99, Emil Pretor- 
ius, St. Louis editor and German politician, led a delegation of ultra- 
Radicals off the convention floor. However, most of them returned 
to their seats still protesting the action of the convention, but molli- 
fied somewhat by the prospect of writing an ultra-Radical, anti- 
Lincoln platform.?? 

The platform was indeed such that even the most ultra-Radical 
delegates could have no cause to complain. It declared that slavery 
must be abolished and rebels constitutionally disfranchised; the 
President's amnesty proclamation was attacked; Lincoln’s policy 
toward the French in Mexico was criticized; his maintenance of 
Blair and Bates in his cabinet was deplored as weakening the unity 

26 Ibid., May 20, 1864; Missouri Statesman (Columbia), May 27, 1864. 

27 Daily Missouri Democrat, May 27, 1864; C. I. Filley to Stella M. 
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and the efficiency of the administration; a protest was entered 
against the delegation of power by the national government to a 
provisional state organization; and the policy of “forcing a political 
agitation on the country . . . at an earlier hour than the exigency 
of the case renders absolutely necessary” was deprecated. An even 
more direct expression of opposition to Lincoln was that plank in 
the platform which stated: “We approve of the one term principle 
for the Presidency of the United States, and pledge ourselves to use 
our best endeavors for its maintenance.”’** 

The St. Joseph Morning Herald in commenting upon the plat- 
form noted that the plank pledging to maintain the one term prin- 
ciple was a very singular resolution because: 


The convention which adopted it also agreed with great unanimity 
to send delegates to the Baltimore convention, where it is as certain that 
Abraham Lincoln will be nominated as that the sun will pursue its course 
in the heavens. Do these men who pledge themselves to use their best 
endeavors for the maintenance of the one term principle expect to stand 
by the Baltimore nomination ?29 


The unity for which the Democrat was pleading was further 
endangered when a large delegation from Missouri attended a mass 
convention of Radicals in Cleveland a few days before the Baltimore 
convention opened. The Radical organ in St. Louis could do little 
more under the circumstances than to treat the Cleveland meeting 
as though it were an affair in which Missourians were only remotely 
interested. But the Radical newspapers in western Missouri were 
less reticent. The Morning Herald said it was “one of the most 
unwise political moves on the board,” and that at bottom the dele- 
gates were ambitious, disappointed office-seekers determined to de- 
feat Lincoln.*° The Western Journal of Commerce in Kansas City 
commented: 


Without waiting to see what the action of the Baltimore convention 
would be, without making an honest, earnest effort to see if the division in 
the Union ranks could not be avoided, the Cleveland Convention has hastily 
and rashly taken a position . . . which is calculated to distract the Union 
vote. . . .32 


Some four hundred delegates representing almost every shade 
of opposition to Lincoln gathered in Cleveland. War Democrats 


28 Tri-Weekly Missouri Democrat, May 30, 1864. The “one term 
principle” was set forth by most anti-Lincoln groups. It was based on 
the fact that no President since Jackson had held office more than one term. 

29 Morning Herald, May 31, 1864. 

30 Jbid., June 7, 1864. 

31 Western Journal of Commerce (Kansas City), June 4, 1864. 
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from New York joined ultra-Radical delegates from twelve states, 
with Missouri and Illinois well represented. The convention quickly 
drafted a platform which declared that the rebellion had destroyed 
slavery, and demanded a constitutional amendment which would 
guarantee civil equality to all persons. Other planks in the platform 
demanded a congressional reconstruction that would protect the 
rights of freedom; advocated a single term for the presidency; pro- 
posed the direct election of President and of Vice-President; insisted 
that free speech, free press, and the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus be held inviolate except in districts where martial law was 
proclaimed; and demanded the confiscation of lands belonging to 
Confederates and its distribution among soldiers and actual settlers. 
Some of the Grant men from New York, led by John Cochrane, 
seeing that the Frémont enthusiasts controlled the convention, wished 
to postpone the selection of a presidential candidate until after the 
Baltimore convention had acted. The move was voted down, how- 
ever, and Moss of Missouri moved the nomination of Frémont by 
acclamation. After Moss’ motion carried and Frémont was nomin- 
ated, the convention chose Cochrane as candidate for Vice-President 
as a conciliatory gesture toward the New York delegation.** 

Meanwhile, two sets of delegates from Missouri were on their 
way to the National Union convention, one representing the Conser- 
vatives and the other, led by John F. Hume, with credentials from 
the Radical Union party. Members of both groups stopped at 
Washington on their way to Baltimore to speak with the President.** 
According to Hume’s account, the Radicals told Lincoln that his 
best friends, as well as practically all Republicans in Missouri, were 
Radicals. Lincoln, who assumed a hands-off attitude when he 
talked with members of the various delegations,** countered with a 
story of an old man who was looking for a stray sow and pigs. Al- 
though the farmer saw tracks and evidence of rooting on both sides 
of a creek, he could find no pigs. “Confound those swine!” ex- 
claimed the old man, “They root and root on both sides, but it’s 
mighty hard to find them on either.’’*® 

The circumstances under which the Radical state convention 
had agreed to send delegates to Baltimore required that their con- 


32 Tri-Weekly Missouri Democrat, June 6, 1864; See also, Williams, 
Lincoln and the Radicals, 314-315. 

33 Beale, editor, The Diary of Edward Bates, American Historical 
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duct be such as to avoid any impression that they were wooing Lin- 
coln in order to be seated. Accordingly, the Missouri Radicals dis- 
tributed a pamphlet stating the reasons why they should be admitted 
to the convention and the Conservative delegation excluded They 
asserted that the Radical Union party was organized regularly with 
a state executive committee chosen by a Radical convention, while 
its opponents were unorganized. After a vicious attack was made 
on the personnel of the Conservative delegation, the Radicals set 
forth the terms upon which they would agree to enter the conven- 
tion. These included planks in the platform advocating the destruc- 
tion of slavery, upholding the Monroe Doctrine, and demanding 
the reorganization of the President's cabinet. Nothing was said 
about the one term principle for which the delegates were pledged 
to use their best endeavors to maintain. The Radicals stated em- 
phatically that they would not agree, as was suggested, that both 
Missouri delegations be seated and the twenty-two votes of Missouri 
divided between them.*® 

Despite the general knowledge among the Lincoln delegations 
at Baltimore that the Missouri Radicals would oppose the Presi- 
dent’s renomination, the Radical delegation was seated and the Con- 
servatives excluded in a short decisive contest on the convention 
floor. By a vote of 440 to 4 the convention adopted the majority 
report of its committee on credentials which had recommended, pre- 
sumably on Lincoln’s advice,** that the Radical Union delegation 
be seated. Both Bates and Hume thought this action revealed anti- 
Lincoln sentiment among the delegates.** But since many men 
pledged to Lincoln, especially those from the Northwest and from 
Maryland, disliked the Blair influence in the administration almost 
as much as did the Missouri Radicals, the exclusion of the Conser- 
vatives may have been more accurately described as an expression 
of anti-Blair sentiment in the convention.*® 

Be that as it may, seating the Missouri Radicals was a wise move 
on the part of the Lincoln forces. The Missourians could not en- 
danger Lincoln’s renomination, while attempts to exclude them 
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might well have started a fight on the convention floor over Lincoln's 
policies and advisers.*° Moreover, the death of Provisional Gov- 
ernor Gamble in January, 1864, had left the Conservatives in 
Missouri without a strong leader or an effective state-wide organi- 
zation. Without Gamble it was questionable whether the Con- 
servatives, even with administration support, could have delivered 
the state to Lincoln in November in the face of united Radical op- 
position. Had the Radicals been denied seats at Baltimore, they 
would likely have joined the ranks of those who were ready to 
campaign for Frémont. 

Although Lincoln may have needed to appease the Radicals in 
order to try to maintain harmony within the Union party, the Mis- 
souri delegation was in no position to act as independently as the 
Missouri Democrat tried to make it appear. The fact was that the 
Radical delegates were more than willing to compromise with the 
Lincoln men by promising to support the President in the campaign, 
provided the platform contained some of the Jefferson City planks. 
John Nicolay wrote to John Hay the day before the convention 
opened that the Missouri Radicals were eager to bargain. Nicolay 
said that B. G. Cook, chairman of the Illinois delegation, had re- 
marked that the Missouri Radicals had intimated that “they would 
even promise to vote for Lincoln in the convention for a promise 
of an admission to seats.”*! Probably Nicolay and Cook had rea- 
son to know that the Radicals, once they were admitted, would 
support the nominee of the convention. 


The platform adopted at the National Union convention did 
contain planks pleasing to the Radicals. It advocated the abolition of 
slavery by constitutional amendment. It called attention to the de- 
sirability of upholding the Monroe Doctrine, but did not censure 
the President's policy toward the French in Mexico as the Radicals 
wished. One plank which brought joy to the hearts of the Radicals 
struck at Lincoln’s conservative advisers, Blair and Bates.** 


When the roll of the states was called in the balloting for 
the nomination of a candidate for President, Lincoln received all 
of the votes until Missouri was called. Missouri cast its twenty- 
two votes for General Grant. Frantic efforts were made by the 
members of other delegations to persuade Missouri to change her 


40 Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, IX, 68. 
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vote before the call of the states was completed. Hume, chairman 
of the delegation, replied that Missouri could not change her vote. 
He moved, however, that Lincoln’s nomination be made unanimous, 
but the motion was ruled to be out of order until after the vote 
was determined. After the balloting had been completed and the 
result showed only Missouri out of the Lincoln column, the Missouri 
delegation changed its vote and thus made the nomination unan- 


imous.** 

The tactics of the Missourians can be understood only in the 
light of the political situation at home. Bates recorded in his diary 
that the delegation had falsely said it was instructed to vote for 
Grant.‘ The delegation was not pledged to Grant, nor did Hume 
say that it was. The error probably arose from a misunderstanding 
of Hume's reply to those who were beseeching him to change Mis- 
souri’s vote before the roll call was completed, namely, that the dele- 
gation was obeying its instructions. Hume was referring to the one 
term principle, which the Missouri delegates were pledged to use 
their best endeavors to maintain, not to the vote for Grant.*® The 
final result of the balloting showed that the Missouri delegation 
had not voted for Lincoln. The Missourians made the nomination 
unanimous, but only after they had succeeded in making an anti- 
Lincoln gesture for the record. This relieved them of any charge 
by the ultra-Radicals that they had agreed to support Lincoln's re- 
nomination as the price of admission to the convention, and that 
the adoption of an anti-Lincoln platform at Jefferson City was a 
sham performance. 

Most of the Radical newspapers in Missouri put the names of 
Lincoln and Andrew Johnson at their mastheads. The St. Joseph 
Tribune, which had fought Lincoln before Baltimore, shouting, “Mr. 
Lincoln will not be our next President!” now hoisted Lincoln's 
name as the “Radical” candidate for President.** The Méssouri 
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Democrat referred to the National ‘Radical’ convention instead of 
the National “Union” convention.’ Much was made of the claim 
that the Radicals had demanded and received admittance to the con- 
vention on their own terms. “They refused to enter except upon 
a platform of their own making,” exulted the Democrat.** There 
was great rejoicing over the exclusion of the Conservation dele- 
gation. 

Few of the ultra-Radicals, however, were willing to discard 
Frémont for Lincoln. They attacked the Lincoln Radicals for 
“kotowing” to the administration and for failing to carry out in 
full measure the Jefferson City platform. What about the one 
term principle? Where was the Baltimore censure of Lincoln's 
policy in regard to Mexico? These and other questions were asked 
by the anti-Lincoln man as they asserted that the Radicals at Balti- 
more had sold out for the promise of federal patronage.*® 

The Missouri Democrat attempted to counter the attack with 
the assertion that the Baltimore platform contained more thorough- 
going Radical principles than the platform adopted at Cleveland. 
Hume quoted that part of the Cleveland platform which stated that 
slavery had been destroyed. “Was there ever such a surrender of a 
strong party position?” he asked, as he remained silent about the 
plank demanding equality for all.°° The editor admitted that the 
Baltimore platform “might have added one or two planks and made 
some of those laid down still heavier or fastened them more firm- 
ly,”” but declared that the principles of the Radical party was sub- 
stantially all there. “If the formulas are not perfect,” asserted 
Hume, “something can well be conceded for unity and success." 
The Democrat, the editor continued, would not support Lincoln 
on a Conservative platform. “Mr. Lincoln’s letter of acceptance,” 
Hume wrote, “is not yet presented to the public. Unless he places 
himself fully and squarely, evidently in good faith, upon the Na- 
tional Radical platform, the members of the party nominating him 
will be under no obligation to support him.”®? The editor knew, 
of course, that Lincoln was not likely to repudiate outright any 
plank in the platform, for that would have unnecessarily widened 
the rift within the party which the platform was designed to close. 
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The split in the Radical Union party of Missouri would not 
prove to be too dangerous, the leaders of both factions believed, 
as long as no strong Conservative movement developed, and if the 
Frémont enthusiasts and the Lincoln men did not allow their differ- 
ences to extend into the campaign for state and congressional offices. 
“Don’t let the friends of Lincoln and the friends of Frémont fall 
out and denounce each other,” cautioned the Democrat. ‘Let them 
all act together for the State ticket, carry it through triumphantly, 
and thus put down ‘copperhead democracy’ and Jeff Davis rebelry 
{sic} in Missouri.’®* It set an example for other Radical papers 
by supporting Henry T. Blow, ultra-Radical candidate for Congress, 
and Francis Rodman, Frémont editor of the St. Joseph Westliche 
Volksblatt, for Secretary of State. Thomas C. Fletcher, the Radical 
gubernatorial candidate, did his part by successfully maintaining a 
discreet silence, despite a great deal of jockeying by both Lincoln 
and Frémonters to force him to declare his preference.** 

The Conservatives, who met in St. Louis on June 15 as a “Dem- 
ocratic’”” convention, were doing all they could to stir up trouble 
among the Radicals so as to break up the Radical plan of divorcing 
the national ticket from the state and congressional campaigns. They 
delayed putting candidates in the field in order that the Radicals 
would have no one to fight but each other. It was not until 
after they helped to choose General George B. McClellan as a 
candidate for President that the “Democrats” selected candidates 
for state offices.®® 

The plan of the Radicals to agree to disagree in the presidential 
campaign seemed to be succeeding, but the danger of the split be- 
coming deeper was always present. On June 27, a large Frémont 
tatly was held in St. Louis. Music, parades, and public speaking 
furnished the entertainment for an enthusiastic crowd. Huge ban- 
ners gave notice of the anti-Lincoln feeling and registered disgust 
with the course pursued by the Missouri Democrat by asking and 
answering questions, such as: “Who beat the Radicals in the last 
election? The President!” ‘“O, Father Abraham! Hast thou noth- 
ing in store for us? But don’t give us a story—Méssouri Democrat.” 
Pretorious spoke to the crowd in German and English; Mayor James 
S. Thomas declared he favored Frémont; C. P. Johnson, a Radical 


53 Ibid., June 17, 1864. 
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congressional candidate, spoke for Frémont; Moss attacked Lincoln 
and the Democrat, and then read a letter from Blow advising the 
Radicals to stand by Frémont and the state ticket.°® All of the 
speakers at the rally endorsed Blow’s advice. On his part, the editor 
of the Democrat could not refrain from rapping the ultra-Radical 
campaign by calling it a purely personal movement for Frémont. 
He criticized the attacks on Lincoln with the comment that no 
banners in the Frémont parade denounced Jefferson Davis.** Hume 
evidently overlooked the fact that Davis was not a candidate for 
President of the United States. 

Drake, who did not take an active part in the campaign in 
Missouri,°* recalled that the months of July and August were com- 
paratively quiet because “no one then could have addressed the 
people in favor of either Lincoln or Frémont without the risk of 
offending the friends of the other, who might thereby be alienated 
from support of the State ticket."°* Moreover, the national po- 
litical picture was such that Lincoln men had to move cautiously 
during those months. The tide of war had turned against the North 
with thousands of lives being sacrificed in Virginia. Confederate 
raiders had camped within ten miles of Washington. The treasury 
was empty, with the national debt standing at more than one-half 
billion dollars. United States Treasury Notes fell to forty cents on 
the dollar. Lincoln had to bear the brunt of the resulting popular 
dissatisfaction. Furthermore, the quarrel between the President and 
the Congress over reconstruction in those areas of the South wrested 
from the Confederacy was placed on exhibition by the Wade-Davis 
Manifesto. Under these circumstances the Frémont movement took 
on added significance as a tool for dissident Union men to use in 
an effort to discard Lincoln.*° 

The danger that the division between the ultra-Radicals and 
the Radicals might become deeper was materially lessened, if not 
entirely erased, by Frémont’s withdrawal from the presidential con- 
test on September 22 and Lincoln’s acceptance of Montgomery 
Blair's resignation the next day. “It is needless to say,” rejoiced the 
"56 Tri-Weekly Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), June 27, 1864. 

57 Daily Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), June 27, 1864. 
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Western Journal of Commerce, “that this action of General Fré- 
mont removed the only real stumbling block which lay in the path 
of success to the Union party.”*! The New York Tribune said 
Frémont’s withdrawal assured ‘‘even the vote of Missouri to Lincoln 
and Johnson.’’** 

The question of whether Lincoln made a bargain with Frémont 
was of no concern to Missourians. Lincoln’s dismissal of Blair was 
a strategic move in the national political picture, of which the sit- 
uation in Missouri was only a part. Nevertheless, his action was 
hailed as a vindication of the course that the Missouri Radicals had 
followed at Baltimore, where at their instance the anti-Blair reso- 
lution was written into the platform. With Frémont out of the 
campaign, the ultra-Radicals had no real choice but to vote for Lin- 
colm. The result was a sweeping victory for the Radicals, who not 
only carried the state for Lincoln and Fletcher, but also elected 
eight of the nine United States Representatives from Missouri and 
secured control of both houses in the General Assembly.** 

An editorial in the Missouri Democrat reviewed briefly and 
pungently the delicate political situation in Missouri during the 
presidential campaigning that had just passed: 


Before winning it [the election], the Radical party of Missouri had 
to pass through a most imminent peril, and but for the resolute handling 
of some of its pilots, would have suffered inevitable shipwreck. The 
danger grew out of the Presidential question, which at one time seriously 
threatened its destruction. There were those in its ranks who were de- 
sirous Of separating it from the great Union party of the nation—who, in 
fact, wanted to convert it into a national organization, going entirely beyond 
the original and appropriate sphere of its operations. Had they been suc- 
cessful, the Radicals of Missouri, in the canvass just concluded, would have 
been cut loose from the sympathies of the Union and free soil measures 
of the country—would have encountered the opposition of the national 
Administration—could not have been otherwise than divided at home, and 
must have been reduced to a hopeless minority to suffer a defeat which 
would greatly have strengthened, had it not permanently reestablished, 
slavery.64 
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Early Variety Theatres in the 
Trans-Mississippi West 


From the earliest days variety entertainment was an integral 
part of the American theatre. Like many aspects of our drama 
it had its origins in England. In this country it was most often 
manifested by songs and dances presented between two plays on 
one program. But the variety house with which this paper is 
concerned was a product of the trans-Mississippi West. Unlike 
the respectable variety theatres where wholesome entertainment 
was offered, these western variety houses followed the mining fron- 
tiers and catered almost entirely to men. Some of the former type, 
well established in the west by the late sixties,? became less re- 
spectable and dropped into the category of theatres hereinafter to be 
described. Some of the latter, beginning as crude houses, went on 
to win recognition as places of amusement where the ‘best’ people 
might be seen. 

The variety house of the “Old West” was the theatre where 
miners and gamblers, rustlers and “bad men,” as well as travelers 
from the east, and a large proportion of the local male population, 
went to be amused. Under the same roof, as a rule, gambling, 
liquor, and entertainment were offered. There was one entrance 
for patrons and entertainers alike. Generally the bar on one side 


Note. This paper was in substance read at the April, 1950, meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Society under the title “Western 
Entertainment.” Editor. 

1 The word “variety” was used during the period covered in this paper 
by regular theatrical troupes presenting legitimate drama. For example, 
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summer of 1851, brought the company to St. Paul, Minnesota, as the first 
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of the room was separated from the gambling tables on the other, 
while the elevated stage was at the rear. Above the bar, and some- 
times running around three sides of the house, was a gallery divided 
into curtained boxes where young girls could entertain the customers.* 
These were common factors of the houses, distinguishable from 
one another by the terms elaborate, tawdry, infamous, orderly, or 
disorderly. Often there was no admission fee, as the house depended 
upon the sale of liquor and on gambling for revenue. 

Probably no American city ever saw more varied types of amuse- 
ment than San Francisco when the gold miners flocked in. While 
more sedate citizens could soon choose their entertainment in theatres 
springing up all over the city, the adventurous and rugged found 
relaxation in the Bella Union, prototype of the numerous variety 
theatres to appear on the various mining frontiers.‘ The Bella 
Union began as a gambling saloon in the fall of 1849, on the north 
side of Washington Street near Kearny, facing Portsmouth Plaza. 
In its early years it had no box-office and at first, no stage. Patrons 
entered the auditorium, which was provided with chairs, by passing 
through the saloon, or a long hallway adjoining this, at the end of 
which sat Madame Tetlow, the wife of the proprietor for the first 
quarter of a century of its existence. She was stationed here to sell 
tickets. The first entertainment offered in the Bella Union was 
minstrelsy, and the first performance of this kind to be given in 
San Francisco was presented here by the Philadelphia Minstrels on 
October 22, 1849.5 It was not until 1856, when gambling was 
“abolished” in the city that the Bella Union concentrated on enter- 
tainment, although from time to time it had offered some amuse- 
ment other than drinking and gambling. 

3 Cheyenne State Leader, November 24, 1932. These variety houses 
are not, of course, to be confused with houses of prostitution. 

4 Robert Glass Cleland, ed., Apron Full of Gold: The Letters of Mary 
Jane Megquier from San Francisco, 1849-1856, The Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California, 1949, 36. On February 26, 1850, Mrs. Megquier 
wrote: “We have two theatres,” meaning undoubtedly the Bella Union and 
Rowe’s Olympic Circus. The latter, on Kearny Street, between California 
and Sansome, opened on February 4, 1850, with Othello. Rowe had circus 
performers and actors, and there was bitter jealousy between these; Frank 
Fenton, “San Francisco Theatre 1849-1859,” doctoral dissertation, Stan- 
ford University, 1942, 66-69. The Bella Union continued for almost sixty 
years until 1893, when a new city ordinance halted the sale of liquor in 
theatres; Lawrence Estavan, ed., Theatre Buildings, (San Francisco Theatre 
Research, Vol. XVI, Monograph XXVII, Works Projects Administration), 
San Francisco, 1940, 3; T. A. Barry and B. A. Patten, Men and Memories 
of San Francisco in the ‘Spring of ’50’, San Francisco, 1873, 45-46. Unfor- 
tunately the great fires of the early fifties destroyed many papers and 
other records of the theatres. 


5 One of the Minstrels was shot and killed and the rest promptly 
departed for the Sandwich Islands; Theatre Buildings, 1. 
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The first quarter century of the Bella Union's long existence was 
undoubtedly its best era. Its manager, Samuel Tetlow, while pro- 
viding what his patrons wanted—gambling, liquor, pretty attend- 
ants—maintained a certain dignity, even when murder and suicide 
were more or less constant visitors in his theatre. On July 12, 1880, 
the Figaro, in the space reserved for advertising by the Bella Union, 
announced the closing of the house in deference to the funeral 
ceremonies of the late William Skeantlesbury, a joint proprietor of 
the theatre. Although the Figaro did not say so, Tetlow had shot 
his partner over a woman. He was acquitted and the Figaro of 
August 13 announced the reopening of the house, but he was never 
to regain his popularity.® 

In 1856 the Bella Union had become a melodeon.’ Melodeons 
were numerous and took their name from a musical instrument, a 
small reed organ which could be carried with ease from one place to 
another. The music it gave forth was by turns merry and melan- 
choly, and subtly adaptable to the saloon. In these melodeons, which 
were variety theatres, there was usually no dancing, and women were 
permitted only as performers or as waitresses.*. Much later the en- 
tertainment became vulgar. 

The Bella Union survived the first of the great fires which were 
to terrorize San Francisco, but was burned in the second one, on 
May 4, 1850. Rebuilt, it appears to have survived the next four, 
for after the fire of June 22, 1851, the Herald of June 26 remarked: 
“The Bella Union, Verandah, Custom House, El Dorado and Califor- 
nia Exchange have escaped almost unscorched.” Ironically, while 
these not much more than glorified saloon remained, all the better 
theatres had gone up in flames. 

Early performances at the Bella Union are difficult to list because 
they were not then advertised in newspapers but, if at all, by hand- 


6 The theatre was later managed by Patrick McAtee, then by Ned 
Foster; Theatre Buildings, 6, 11. 

7 This like most melodeons was a ‘bit’ theatre. Others were the Melo- 
deon, which opened in December, 1857; the Athenaeum; the Gaieties, pre- 
sided over by Miss Rowena Granice, and advertised in the summer of 1859 
in the California Police Gazette as the “Temple of Mirth and Song”; the 
Olympic; the Pacific; Bert’s New Idea Melodeon; the Adelphi; and Gilbert’s 
Melodeon. Theodore S. Kenderdine, A California Tramp and Later Foot- 
prints, Newton, Pa., 1888, 271-277, describes the Gaieties as a small hall 
with a stage, in front of which was a space about ten yards square where 
some three hundred males sat at tables, oo“ drinking and yielding 
an aroma of unbathed bodies. See also S. D. Woods, Lights and Shadows 
of Life on the Pacific Coast, New York and London, 1910, 93; George R. 
McMinn, The Theatre of the Golden Era of California, Caldwell, Idaho, 
1941, 63-64. 

8 San Francisco Bulletin, August 4, 1917, article by Pauline Jacobson. 
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bills in the streets. The place was so famous that it really needed no 
publicity. Failure to pay for newspaper announcements, however, 
was an essential factor in the moral indignation sometimes expressed 
by editors. For example the Dramatic Chronicle stated: ‘The Belly 
{sic} Union continues to advertise this paper at the head of their bill 
in this fashion, “The Belly Union does not advertise in a paper called 
the Dramatic Chronicle.’ As it is a well-known fact that we do not 
advertise for dens of iniquity, their announcement is simply super- 
fluous.”"* A small outlay for advertising space might have mollified 
the editor and made such dens of iniquity respectable, but fortunately 
for American theatrical history they never became so. 

In 1868 Tetlow demolished the Bella Union Melodeon and 
erected the Bella Union Theatre, with the entrance around the cor- 
ner, on Kearny Street, one door from Washington.*® The new 
building opened on December 12, 1868, with an extravaganza en- 
titled The Sirens, or the Beautiful Lake. A month before this date 
the Figaro, which apparently had been watching its construction 
with the deepest interest, published a lengthy and most flattering 
description of the interior, concluding: 

“The curtain has been painted by G. Rogers; the subject is Ariel’s song in 
The Tempest, ‘Come unto these yellow sands,’ and represents the nymphs 
dancing the waves, . . .”22 


Ariel may have been on the curtain; but it was Caliban who came 
to see the show."* 

Drama and the legitimate theatre played a small part in the early 
history of the Pacific Northwest, largely because of the difficulty 
and expense of transportation.’ The first entertainment of profes- 
sional importance in Washington Territory’® was introduced in the 
saloons and dance halls in the various settlements where there was a 
demand for recreation for miners and lumbermen. When it be- 
came apparent that there was a definite amusement field here, en- 
tertainment was taken over by white women, commonly called 


9 Dramatic Chronicle, August 10, 1867. Legitimate theatres were long 
dependent upon the press for popularity. Their failure to advertise could 
cause papers to print scathing criticism of very good playing. 

10 Theatre Buildings, 9. 

11 The Morning Call, December 16, 1868. 

12 The Figaro, November 14, 1868. 

13 Theatre Buildings, 10. 

14 Howard F. Grant, The Story of Seattle’s Early Theatres, Seattle, 


1934, 19. 
15 Now Washington, northern Idaho and western Montana. Idaho 
became a Territory March 3, 1863, and Montana on May 26, 1864. 
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Frisco Lillies,’ who began to come into this region in the late fifties." 
Professional entertainment in such establishments was always sec- 
ondary to the sale of liquor. The most unique feature of these 
combination houses in the Northwest was the term by which they 
were known—box houses. ‘The name was, of course, derived from 
the fact that there were curtained boxes in the balcony from which 
patrons could be served drinks by the girls connected with the estab- 
lishment, and from where they could even watch the show without 
being observed. There were soon two distinct types of variety en- 
tertainment in this area. One was presented at ‘respectable’ halls 
and theatres; the other continued to be offered in the box houses 
and saloons. These latter were seldom given newspapers notice. 
The Theatre Comique, opened in Seattle in July, 1876, a variety 
theatre in conjunction with a saloon, was one of the first box houses 
to advertise as a place of entertainment." 

Beginning in the late fifties a rapid extension of gold mining 
occurred in the Rocky Mountain region from Arizona and New Mex- 
ico on the south to Washington and Montana, and as far east as 
the Black Hills of Dakota. Colors had first been struck at Dry 
Creek and Cherry Creek in present Colorado. Gold found at the 
confluence of Cherry Creek and the South Platte River led to the 
establishment of the camps of Montana, Highland, Auraria and St. 
Charles, which soon combined to form Denver City.1* The cus- 


tomary parasites attached themselves to the miners, gamblers, confi- 
dence men, thieves, and wantons. Women of easy virtue came to 
separate the unwary “pilgrim” from his “poke” of gold dust. The 
earliest and crudest form of entertainment was that of the hurdy- 
gurdy or dance hall type, wholly incidental to gambling and the sale 


16 Ethel Austin Grant, Theatrical Performances in Yesler’s Hall, 1865- 
1867; in Squire’s Opera House, 1879-1882; and in the Standard Theatre, 
Seattle; and a prefatory list of places of Theatrical Entertainment in Seattle 
by J. Willis Sayre, University of Washington. The writer is indebted to 
this collection for many newspaper citations. See also Bernard Berelson 
and Howard F. Grant, “The Pioneer Theatre in Washington,” The Pacific 
Northwest Quarterly, XXVIII (April, 1937). 

17 Federal Works Project Files, 1876; Grant, Theatrical Performances 
in Yesler’s Hall, 19-24. 

18 H. B. Marcy, Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border, New York, 
1866, 224-235; Missouri Republican, May 21, and June 14, 1859. The Rocky 
Mountain News, published at Cherry Creek, and newspapers of the Mis- 
souri River towns advertised their respective merits as the best place to 
start for the Pike’s Peak region, and these with newspaper men such as 
Horace Greeley and Henry Villard spurred thousands to rush westward 
where they joined those drifting eastward after the collapse of the Califor- 
nia fold boom: see Leroy Hafen, ed., Henry Villard, The Past and Present 
of the Pike’s Peak Gold Rush, Princeton, 1930, 1-20; Horace Greeley, An 
Overland Journey, New York, 1860, passim. 
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of liquor. The early dance hall often staged shows of singing and 
dancing acts, more along the lines of brothel entertainment than 
artistry, for which there was no admission charge. 

Inflation prices ruled. A bottle of beer served in booths cost 
a dollar. Something called champagne was priced at from five to 
twelve dollars. Especially bad whiskey was sold at the bar at twenty- 
five to fifty cents a thimble.*® Even as in some of our present 
cities the dance girls received from ten to twenty per cent of the 
money paid by their partners for drinks and themselves were served 
with colored water or a soft drink. The band or orchestra in a com- 
bination house was instructed to play each dance as quickly as pos- 
sible, and then the floor manager would bawl, “All promenade to 
the bar.” 

In this classification was Denver Hall. Built in the winter of 
1858-1859 by Charles Blake, it was a hotel, a saloon, and a profes- 
sional gambling den where all conceivable games of chance “awaited 
their tenderfoot victims. . . .”*° The theatricals here were inci- 
dental. In the summer of 1859 James Reid, or Reed erected a 
building in Auraria known as Reid's Hall and Cibola Hall, after the 
Cibola Minstrels appeared in it.** Cibola Hall gained a notorious 
reputation and was even avoided as a “brothel dance-hall” by dis- 
criminating civilians.?* 

Cricket Hall, sometimes called The Cricket, on Blake Street near 
Cherry, was Denver's first permanent variety theatre. It was con- 
structed in the winter of 1869-1870 and shortly gained widespread 
repute as the most notorious variety theatre in the mountains. Its 
first press advertisement appeared in the Rocky Mountain News in 
April, 1870. It was an “all night” affair. Although stage perform- 
ances were offered, they were on the informal side insofar as there 
were no rehearsals or scripts.** After the Sunday night show the 
manager of his entertainers would meet to decide upon the program 


19 Daily Central City Register, February 8, 1876, article on early 
Colorado theatricals; Herman S. Davis, ed., Reminiscences of General 
William Larimer, Lancaster, Pa., 1918, 168-169; Libeus Barney, Early-Day 
Letters from Auraria, (now Denver), Bennington, Vermont, 1859-1860, 
85-87; also described by Horace Greeley, who visited it in June, 1859, 
The New York Tribune, July 21, 1859. 

20 Barney, Early-Day Letters from Auraria, 84-85, lists the games. 

21 The Cibolas were first called Sabolas, and the spelling varies with 
the issues of the Rocky Mountain News until December 1859 when it became 
constant, though the troupe went to Mountain City in February, 1860. 

22 See Melvin Schoberlin, From Candles to Footlights, Denver, 1941, 
20-21, for a description of the hall. 

‘s fn Denver Tribune, August 10, 1872; The Denver Post, August 
v, q 
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for the following week. The Cricket seems to have been a forer-ner 
of some modern night clubs which strangers in a city find 

tremely expensive places to visit. The Denver Tribune would not of- 
fend its readers with a description of the evils sheltered under the 
roof of The Cricket.** 

Responsible for the opening of The Cricket was a Mr. Edward 
Chase. He had come to Denver in 1862, and a year later with a 
Mr. Sam Hunter had established Progressive Hall, a variety theatre 
on Blake Street. What became of this is not certain, but Chase man- 
aged The Palace variety hall, erected in 1863, before embarking on 
The Cricket enterprise. The Palace gained true popularity in the late 
seventies and early eighties, a long period when it was apparently 
operated by Chase.*® 

Places of entertainment of all kinds opened and closed with 
such rapidity in the sixties and seventies that records of their ex- 
istence and offerings are incomplete. Companies playing legiti- 
mate drama, as well as variety troupes of good standing, soon in- 
vaded the mining regions. As the rougher halls could usually at- 
tract all the audiences they could accommodate without advertising, 
references to these are few. Many of these were written out of curi- 
osity Or as criticism, and consequently give little idea of the real 
place the combination houses played in the hard, often disap- 
pointing, and almost entirely male life of many areas. Also, there 
was a fine distinction between the variety hall catering to men only 
and the theatre located over a saloon, or at least having a bar 
in connection with it. Ladies would attend the latter freely, un- 
less the entertainment offered became too broad, or order was not 
kept. The fact that a theatre was called a ‘hall’ had nothing to 
do with its reputation, for most early playhouses were only halls. 


A description of life in an early Idaho gold camp by a local 
editor could serve for that of early theatricals in general on the 
mining frontier: 


. banjoes and violins were to be heard at all hours of the night and 
that certain click, tick, dick, which belongs only to the gambling room. 


24 The Denver Tribune, August 10, 1872; William N. Byers, editor of 
the Daily Rocky Mountain News, opposed variety theatres, beginning with 
an article on May 18, 1870. The Occidental Music Hall opened about this 
time as a “respectable” variety theatre, but soon deteriorated to the 
“infamous” class. 

25 Daily Rocky Mountain News, July 4, 1882, carried a typical adver- 
tisement in doggerel style: “Come nd a visit to this temple of fun, High 
through the air its fame is now rung. 
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The principal corners of the streets were occupied by saloons, from which 
issued, ,y ple, usually wiping their mouths and tying up their money bags. 
There were hurdy-gurdies and variety halls running full blast, and some 
theatres or halls where one may witness a full length play for the sum of 
one dollar from the gallery or two dollars from the main floor.?6 


In the Montana gold camps the situation was not much differ- 
ent than in other areas. The editor of the Montana Post, on October 
8 and 15, 1864, in commenting upon the situation, said: 


Hurdy-gurdy halls are now all the go and about the only place of 
amusement for the boys. There are four in full blast in Virginia City, 
and the same number in Nevada City, and from the patronage they receive, 
we infer that money is plentiful among the boys.?7 

Hurdy-gurdy houses are getting numerous in our town and great crowds 
are in attendance nightly. . . . Con Orem’s is the most orderly. He has 
recently employed four German hurdy-gurdy girls from Nevada City that 
are the best dancers in town.28 


Probably the best known place of amusement in the Montana 
area was at Helena in Last Chance Gulch. It was operated by 
one Josephine Hensley, better known as “Chicago Joe.” Her place 
of entertainment, called the Blue Room, was a combination dance 
hall, saloon, and gambling house presided over by her husband, 
James Hensley “gentleman of the green cloth.”*® The dance hall 
was eliminated within a short time and the Blue Room became a 
variety theatre. The reason, according to rumor, was that the terri- 
torial legislature of Montana passed an act prohibiting hurdy-gurdy 
houses. An ambitious young county attorney brought suit against 
Mrs. Hensley for maintaining one. Her lawyer, using a Webster's 
Dictionary, proved that a hurdy-gurdy was a musical instrument, 
and therefore a hurdy-gurdy house was a place where such was 
made, played, or sold. The law had not taken the trouble of defining 
the term as carefully as Mr. Webster. However, theatricals were 


26 Idaho Statesman, October 5, 1867. 

27 Montana Post, October 1, 1864, recorded the Virginia Minstrel 
Troupe as entertainers in Virginia City; on November 29 it reported that 
a theatre, the Montana, was under construction; in its issues of December, 
10, 17, 23, 31, and of January 4, 14, 28, and February 2, 1865, it carried 
notices of legitimate drama as well as the better type of variety being 
offered at this playhouse. 

28 Montana Post, October 15, 1864. A Helena editor was sufficiently 
worried about the large crowds attending the combination halls to write a 
series of editorials calling for better supervision of these places or their 
elimination; Helena Herald, June 18, and 25, July 3 and 10, 1865. 

29 Helena Daily Independent, October 26, 1899. The pair were typical 
characters of the gold rushes and their type has long been portrayed in 
western plays, novels, story and song. 
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now emphasized, with an admission charge.*° Otherwise, the 
Blue Room, handsomely fitted and decorated with white and gilded 
woodwork, rich curtains, and “costly, if not artistic scenery,” con- 
tinued to be a veritable gold mine in view of the winnings at gamb- 
ling and the sale of liquor. In its last years the theatre deteriorated, 
and when late in October, 1899, the Helena Daily Independent 
carried the announcement of the death of Josephine Hensley, it men- 
tioned her place as having long been “one of the notorious resorts 
of the West.’’3? . 

Of the many frontier settlements in the sixties and seventies 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, no doubt offered the greatest variety of 
theatrical fare.** Evidence that it had its full share of unsavory 
hurdy-gurdy houses is found in contemporary editorials criticizing 
the amount of bad liquor sold and the presence of “‘wantons.”** 
Colorful phrases were coined to publicize or describe the town. To 
sedate citizens it was “the magic city of the plains”; to others it 
was “the richest and toughest town in the west’’; when the railroads 
made it a center, it was called ‘Hell on Wheels,’’** and it has been 
said that its Gold Room must have been very near the hub. 

When the Gold Room opened is uncertain. It has been called 
Cheyenne’s first playhouse and was erected in 1867.°° Its most 
famous, or infamous, period was from 1867 to 1876, when it was 
operated by Jim Allen.** This wooden, two-story structure, considered 
flimsy, survived for various purposes until 1932, making its glam- 
orous and partly legendary history as the Gold Room, the Bella 


30 Ibid. See also Notes on an Interview with the late David Hiliger, 

pong | of the Montana State Historical Society, Helena, Montana, July 
—28, 1936. 

81 The editor, however, described her as a woman of “extraordinary 
strength of character” with generous impulses. She was born in Ireland 
in 1844, came to Chicago, married a gambler, separated from him, and at 
twenty-three arrived in Helena and married again. She died poor. 

32 William Campton Bell, “A History of the Theatrical Activities of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, from 1867 to 1902,” master’s thesis, Northwestern 
University, 1935, 16. The Cheyenne Leader, from its first issue, September 
19, 1867, announced the names of playhouses, plays, actors, troupes, melo- 
deons, and the better entertainment. 

33 The Cheyenne Weekly Leader, January 28, 1868; February 22, 1869. 

34 Cheyenne Leader, July 11, 1868. 

35 The Wyoming State Tribune, August 19, 1933. Its location was 310 
West Sixteenth Street; Bell, “History of Theatrical Activities in Cheyenne,” 
25 


" 36 Cheyenne State Leader, November 24, 1932, gives Allen’s period as 
1867 to 1878, but in 1876 Allen sold it to James McDaniels, who re-named 
it the New Dramatic Theatre; Wyoming Writers’ Project, 139. 
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Union Saloon, and Variety Hall.*"7 Roistering patrons from the mines 
were joined at times in the Gold Room by soldiers opulent with accu- 
mulated pay, bull-whackers, and muleskinners, all riotously celebrat- 
ing their return to “civilization.” In 1875 the papers advertised it as 
“the best dramatic and variety theatre in the west,” revealing a 
trend toward respectability.** 

There was more decorous theatre entertainment in Cheyenne 
than the primitive forms enjoyed in the Gold Room. Before the 
railroad reached the town, the Cheyenne Leader on September 19, 
1867, announced the arrival of a theatrical troupe from Julesburg. A 
Mr. King opened King’s Theatre early in October.*® While well- 
known stars soon appeared, the turbulent population demanded a 
lower type of artistry. At the very beginning of the settlement the 

ress was advertising such places as the Melodeon, the Model Con- 

cert Hall, Beevais Hall, the Theatre Comique, the Oasis and the 
Union.*° These apparently changed hands regularly and varied 
their offerings according to the demands of their patrons. 

Gold was discovered in Deadwood Gulch in the Black Hills 
of the Territory of Dakota in the late autumn of 1875, and the 
mining camp of Deadwood, laid out the next spring, became 
the center of activities. The customary camp followers trooped 
in and halls of entertainment sprung up. Eureka Hall and The 
Melodeon were combination saloons and dance halls. The Bella 


Union was Deadwood’s first theatre, a log building having a dirt 
floor covered with sawdust, in which variety programs were offered 
for three and a half years. The newspapers of the era mention 
the Theatre Comique, Stone’s Hall, and the Colesium. Besides these 
there were theatres presenting legitimate programs and plays, but 
this fare seemed too respectable for the majority of the population.** 


_37 The name Bella Union was common on the mining frontier; Theatre 
Buildings, 11. For the history of this one see Cheyenne State Leader, 
November 24, 1982; Wyoming Writers’ Project, 189; Wyoming State Trib- 
une, August 19, 1933. 

38 Cheyenne Daily Sun, May 7, 1875; Cheyenne Weekly Leader, Feb- 
ruary 15, July 15, 1875. 

39 Cheyenne Leader, October 5, 12, 17, 19, 1867. 
a" Cheyenne Weekly Leader, October 19, 1867; February 28, April 20, 

41 Black Hills Pioneer, June 8, 1876, and January 6, 15, February 
6, 24, March 26, May 26, 1877; John Finnerty, “Deadwood in 1876,” in 
Motor Travel, November, 1927, and “The Black Hills,” in ibid., August, 
1927; John S. McClintock, Pioneer Days in the Black Hills, Deadwood, 1939, 
65-67 ; Black Hills Daily Times, January 15, March 3, April 4, 1877; Black 
Hills Champion, June 2, 1877; Black Hills Weekly Times, January 6, Feb- 
He 16, 1877, and June 1, July 24, 1878; Lead City Telegram, March 
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By far the most notorious house of entertainment in the whole 
Black Hills region was the Gem, which for nearly a quarter of a 
century played an important part in the night life of Deadwood and 
the surrounding area.‘* On the balcony of the ugly square front 
of this “palace of adventure’ the brass band played each evening 
for an hour, sometimes presenting part of an act to lure the curious 
into the building. The Gem attracted large crowds nightly.** 

Many stories have been told regarding the fabulous Gem and 
its girls, who lived in drab and dismal rooms connected with the 
theatre. If even a small percentage of these tales are true, the 
Gem more than lived up to its reputation. Al Swearengen, whose 
appearance and general characteristics suggested the old-time villian 
in melodrama, was accused of abusing his girls. So many charges 
were brought against him that, as one writer has said, “The Gem 
was famous even in mining camp days for its iniquity.”** Many 
a young girl began her career there as a singer or dancer, thinking 
she was well on the lower rungs of success, too naive to appreciate 
the significance of the curtained boxes. More than one, disillusioned, 
shot herself, took an overdose of laudanum, or resorted to poison. 
A county official, going over the records of an undertaker during 
the years of the Gem's prosperity, was appalled by the number 
of girls both here and at other variety halls in Deadwood in the 
late seventies and early eighties who apparently had committed 
suicide, although the cause of death was usually reported in the 
press and by the coroner as due to pneumonia or mountain fever. 


Probably only one of the many entertainers who came and went 
had the courage to defy Swearengen and to throw herself on the 
mercy of the better citizens of Deadwood. There were numerous 
fights among the girls at the Gem over men, and more than one 
incident where a man shot a girl and then turned the gun on him- 
self. “I loved her too much,” seemed the proper lyric that accom- 
panied these suicide-murders, although the more stable popula- 
tion thought it a poor one. Like the Blue Room, the Gem lived 
beyond its time, down into the early years of a century which had 
no place for it. As patronage declined, Swearengen, like Josephine 
Hensley, seemed always to hope for the boom days to return. In 


42 Estelline Bennett, Old Deadwood Days, New York, 1935, 105-109. 
The author spent her childhood in Deadwood Gulch, where her father was 
a federal judge. 

43 Black Hills Pioneer, May 27, 1877. 

44 Bennett, Old Deadwood Days, 115-116; McClintock, Pioneer Days 
in the Black Hills, 68-70, is thoroughly critical of Swearengen and his den. 
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the prosperous years he was said to have handled more money than 
any other resident of Deadwood. On ordinary nights his receipts 
often amounted to $5000, at times running as high as $10,000. 
When the Gem burned in 1902 he lost what little he had left, 
and is said to have gone away from Deadwood penniless and friend- 
less. A few years later he was killed by a locomotive in the rail- 
road yards of Denver while attempting to steal a ride as a common 
tramp, and was buried in the potter's field. But Deadwood learned 
of his death, and on the following Sunday a local minister used as 
his text, “The way of the transgressor is hard.’’*® 

In April, 1877, Edward Schieffelin discovered a rich body of 
silver laden ore in the foothills of the Mule Mountains in the 
southern part of the Territory of Arizona, and large numbers of 
miners and westerners abandoned their former activities to follow 
the trek to the new strike. The townsite of Tombstone was laid 
out in March, 1879.4* Growing to a population of about three 
thousand in the next year, the camp had an unusual amount of enter- 
tainment offered both by amateur and professional companies. The 
first theatre of which there is any record was the Comique, a variety 
hall, whose term of service is not clear.47 Overshadowing this was 
another well-known variety house, the Bird Cage Theatre, which 
was erected on the south side of Allen Street. Tombstone continued 
to grow during the early eighties to its peak population of about 


fifteen thousand people. This former “haunt of the jackrabbit and 
rattlesnake” gained a reputation for its boisterous way of life, until 
the boom collapsed when the mines were flooded with water.*® 

On December 26, 1881, the Tombstone Epitaph announced the 
opening of the Bird Cage Theatre, under the management of William 
Hutchinson and his wife.‘® It is probable that the house gained its 


45 Bennett, Old Deadwood days, 105-109; McClintock, Pioneer Days, 
65-76. Swearengen was perhaps the most inhumane of the managers of 
variety houses. Like other famous proprietors of infamous combination 
places his affluent days ran out and his venture became a failure. 

: 46 Frank C. Lockwood, Pioneer Days in Arizona, New York, 1932, 
00-208. 

47 Clair Eugene Wilison, Mimes and Miners; A Historical Study of 
the Theatre in Tombstone, Fine Arts Bulletin, No. 1, University of Arizona, 
1935, 11; The Cricket, December, 1888. 

48 Ward R. Adams, History of Arizona, Phoenix, 1930, I, 447-455. 

49 Tombstone Epitaph, December 19, 1881, indicated its site as the 
Gilded Age Mining Claim, purchased by Hutchinson for $600; Allen Street 
became the principal thoroughfare of the town. The Bird Cage passed 
through various hands and was known as the Bird Cage Opera House, the 
Elite, and Olympic. It was dark for thirty years until 1929, when a cele- 
ee was held to recall old days. In 1934 it became the Bird Cage Coffee 

oppe. 
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unique name from the smiles and songs of the actresses, who came 
principally from the variety houses of San Francisco.5° The Hutch- 
insons worked hard to maintain an air of respectability in their 
theatre and to secure decorum among the girls. They went so far 
as to attempt to have a ‘Ladies’ night” but the first one was such a 
decided failure that this idea was given up.®! Few records of per- 
formances given in the Bird Cage are available. Some good variety 
entertainers appeared here,®* but a true estimate of the reputation 
of the theatre in the town may be obtained from the fact that while 
almost from the very first audiences at Schieffelin Hall, a playhouse 
offering legitimate drama, demanded the presence of the talent 
from the Bird Cage, the compliment of a return engagement at the 
variety theatre was apparently never tendered.** 

Nevertheless, under the Hutchinsons, the Bird Cage flourished. 
The press spoke well of it.°* In the late eighties the theatre came 
under the control of Joe Bignon and his wife, and they, too, tried to 
maintain a respectable house.®® In 1888 a traveler in Tombstone, 
in commenting upon the theatre, showed how popular Bignon had 
managed to make the old Bird Cage. It was, he said: 
the headquarters of all the bloods of Tombstone and between the hours of 


eight (at night) and five in the morning, it is one of the liveliest insti- 
tutions in. the western country. There was an excellent variety troupe 


always maintained, and the bar generally gave employment to three bartenders 
twenty-four hours daily. The Bird Cage was the soul of Tombstone at 


night.56 


In spite of the care taken by the management to maintain an air 
of respectability, incidents similar to those related of the Gem in 
Deadwood did occur, “‘hair-pulling matches”, shooting affairs among 
the audience and at least one attempt at suicide on the part of an 


50 Clair Eugene Willson, “From Variety Theatre to Coffee Shoppe,” 
Arizona Historical Review, April, 1935. 

51 Jbid. The theatre offered only variety, and stress was laid on the 
sale of liquor. 

52 Eddie Foy appeared here not long after the opening of the theatre 
and according to his statement he and his troupe were well received; Eddie 
Foy and Alvin F. Harlow, Clowning Through Life, New York, 1928, 158-159. 

53 The first performance was Christmas Day, 1881, given by the 
Hutchinson Combination Variety Troupe; Willson, Mimes and Miners, 45. 

54 Files of Tombstone Epitaph, 1881-1883; Tombstone Republican, 
September 16, 1882. 

55 In July, 1883, the Hutchinsons sold the Bird Cage. It was closed 
till January, 1886, when it opened as the Elite; a Tombstone, March 9, 
May 3, 6, July 27, 1886; Tombstone Prospector, April 13, 18, 1887. 

56 Missouri Republican, February 5, 1888. 
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entertainer was reported.®’ In July, 1892, Bignon closed the Bird 
Cage, as the demand for this type of entertainment waned with the 
decline of mining. 

A Tucson playhouse that would correspond to the Bird Cage was 
a combination saloon and variety hall called the Park Theatre, which 
apparently began its existence offering a better type of entertainment, 
frequented by the “most respectable people in town,” but deteriorated 
into the usual rough-and-ready house so popular on the mining front- 
ier. In appearance and conduct it was much like all other such 
houses.°® 

When hurdy-gurdy houses were in their hey-dey in the mining 
camps, an evening in such an establishment was usually good for a 
morning ‘clean-up’ of from fifty to a hundred dollars in gold dust 
taken from the sweepings of the floor. The miners carried this in 
buckskin pokes, and as they became intoxicated and hilarious, they 
lost a great deal of dust when they made payments for drinks with 
liberal pinches from their sacks. In spite of numerous criticisms 
of hurdy-gurdy houses and combination dance halls, these must not 
be confused with houses of prostitution. While many of the girls 
were probably lax in their morals, and many in the audiences were 
the same, there were bar girls and entertainers and patrons who laid 
claim to respectability. It should be remembered that women who 
would associate freely with the turbulent population of the mining 
era were few, and men of good character thought a dollar in gold 
dust small payment for the privilege of dancing and talking with 
any woman. 

Any student of the American theatre as it moved west, and then 
followed the flow of population east again, knows that one of the 
hardest problems any manager encountered was that of maintaining 
good order, even in a strictly legitimate house.®° It was inevitable 
that the early variety theatres where liquor was served so freely were 
subject to drunkenness and acts of violence growing out of this. 
Rowdies and toughs, “bad men” and some of the “erring sister- 


57 Willson, Mimes and Miners, 21-23. 

58 Arizona Star, June 22, 27, 1884. 

59 A. K. McClure, Three Thousand Miles Through the Rocky Mountains, 
Philadeiphia, 1869, 409-414. 

60 For example, when the Platte Valley Theatre offered pular 
drama in Denver in October, 1861, the conduct of the “gallery gods” brought 
forth a strong rebuke from the editor of the Daiiy Rocky Mountain News, 
October 27, 1861, and a policing system was installed. 
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hood” felt more at home in the restless, careless establishments 
where decent citizens hesitated to go. ‘Ladies’ were usually not 
wanted, and refused to attend, as the Hutchinsons found to their 
chagrin. In many places the acts presented were no doubt as good 
as many offered later in burlesque or vaudeville, but in general these 
variety theatres were found more worthy of condemnation than of 
praise. 


HAROLD E. Briccs 
Southern Illinois University 





Book Reviews 


Irish Nationalism and British Democracy. By Eric Strauss. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1951. Pp. x, 307. $4.25. 


This somewhat deceptively named book presents in a brilliant series 
of essays an economic interpretation of Ireland’s relations with England 
from the birth of Irish nationalism in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century to the establishment of the Free State. For Mr. Strauss, an Austrian 
by birth, now a British citizen, and author of a critique of Soviet economy 
as well as of a study of George Bernard Shaw, Ireland’s peculiar political 
history derives from her former colonial status, and her historical importance 
from the democratizing influence she had upon the affairs of England and 
the British Empire. Irish votes and tactics were of critical influence in the 
passage of the Great Reform Bill, in the modernization of the House of 
Commons, and the emasculation of the House of Lords. De Valera’s curious 
doctrine of ‘external association”, the author believes, foreshadowed the 
Commonwealth Declaration of 1949 whose definition of the relations be- 
tween monarch and Commonwealth was only recently adopted by Elizabeth II. 

Perhaps because the study is drawn largely fror secondary sources (to 
judge from the footnotes), it is not difficult to point out errors in fact and 
interpretation. To choose a few, the Clan-na-Gael could not, contrary to the 
assertion of page 212, deliver the Irish vote in American elections. And 
it was the influence of Patrick Ford’s ideas and those of Henry George 
and Michael Davitt that Parnell feared and shut out of the National League, 
not those of the Fenians, as is suggested on page 278. Inherent in the 
author’s economic approach is a certain disrespect for the force of ideas 
and the ambiguous play of human personality; for these failings too the 
study may be criticized. However, Mr. Strauss is not concerned with pre- 
senting a balanced and judicious narrative, but rather with analyzing those 
distinctive social forces that make Irish history, in his opinion, the proto- 
type of the colonial nation struggling to overthrow foreign domination. 
And he has some extremely provocative ideas. 

English economic exploitation, he argues, bred Irish discontent, which 
in turn germinated nationalism. The intensity of national feeling in any 
group, however, was in direct proportion to its social unrest, or in inverse 
proportion to its economic prosperity. Popular leadership was entrusted only 
to those who expressed national grievances, but demands for redress on 
the part of any leader were invariably limited by the economic stake that 
his class had in society. Political life was characteristically colonial in that 
authority did not directly reflect economic and consequently unstable power, 
as one group after another abandoned (the nationalist would say “betrayed”’ ) 
the national cause as their demands were met by the government. Popular 
leaders were thus recruited from progressively lower and more radical strata 
of society, until in 1916 leadership devolved upon the revolutionary separa- 
tists, Connolly and Pearse. 

This is a very suggestive and illuminating thesis with obvious applica- 
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tion to the era of Sadleir and Keogh; but proof is lacking to persuade this 
reviewer that it applies with equal truth to the times of O'Connell, Parnell 
and John Redmond. Moreover the author has ignored too much the vitality 
of nationalism, however factitious its political rhetoric, and the allure it had 
for generations of middle-class Irishmen from Mitchel to Pearse. Admit- 
tedly they were without a stake in the British connection, but their aliena- 
tion was psychological rather than economic. Needless to say, this is a 
stimulating study, and it is indeed welcome to a field that remains cluttered 
with the pieties of nationalism. 
THOMAS N. BROowN 


The Catholic Church in Detroit, 1701-1888. By George Paré. The Gabriel 
Richard Press, Detroit, 1951. Pp. xv, 717. Illustrated. $6.00. 


Father Paré has gone far deeper into the background of Detroit's history 
than is customary with writers on Catholic diocesan developments and in so 
doing he has arrived at a good viewpoint of Detroit in its broader religious 
and international setting. Keeping in mind the reader who wishes the whole 
story printed in one book, he has painstakingly traced the French advance 
into the heart of North America. He has not fallen into the error of 
a number of writers who, during the past year of commemoration of the 
city’s founding, have been exposing their civic pride in print to the utter 
neglect of historical truth. He has brought together in considerable detail 
the important people and events that ultimately led to the permanent set- 
tlement of what emerged as a thriving industrial center. His history is 
narrated in an interesting manner. 

The first five chapters have to do with the explorers, missionaries, and 
courieurs-de-bois who are famous in Mississippi Valley history. The next 
five chapters narrate the story of the crown policy of obtaining furs and 
alligning tribes in the French cause by means of the brandy traffic, which 
gave occasion to a long, bitter dispute with the missionaries, especially 
the Jesuits. In this Cadillac loomed large. It would seem that the pages 
were written some time ago, for there is no reference to the eight articles 
written on Cadillac in MID-AMERICA by the late Jean Delanglez, who 
clarified several previously mystifying points. So, too, the footnotes would 
seem stronger if they contained several books by Delanglez on Frontenac, 
LaSalle, and Hennepin, and several of the more recent Canadian studies. 
After the departure of Cadillac single chapters are devoted to the Jesuits 
in and around Detroit, the English occupation, the priests of Michigan 
during that period, and the ecclesiastical administration from Baltimore 
during the American occupation to 1798. 

In the next four chapters we find what might well be judged a mono- 
gtaph on the interesting life of the zealous Father Gabriel Richard, who, 
besides attending his parish in Detroit through the fire of 1805 and the 
War of 1812, journeyed extensively to the mid-western outposts. Father 
Paré gives an unusually clear picture of this great pioneer through the 
trying years in which he almost became Detroit's first bishop, was elected 
Michigan's delegate to Congress, was hounded into jail, and died in a 
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cholera epidemic. The last ten chapters are a worthy contribution. In them 
we have the progress on Church organization during the succession of 
bishops to 1888, then special phases of Catholic activities, such as the 
Indian missions and schools, the rise of the parochial schools with the 
advent of the sisterhoods, the beginnings of higher education, various 
diocesan charitable institutions and lay organizations, and the Catholic press. 
In the wealth of details one does not lose sight of the larger picture of 
steady growth. And the format and illustrations are quite pleasing. 


JEROME V. JACOBSEN 
Loyola University, Chicago 


Some Modern Historians of Britain. Essays in Honor of R. L. Schuyler. 
R. Herman Ausubel, J. Bartlet Brebner, Erling M. Hunt, editors. Dry- 
den Press, New York, 1951. Pp. 384. 


It may soon become a tradition among American scholars to honor 
their distinguished past professors with a commemorative volume of essays. 
A few years ago it was Herbert E. Bolton and now it is R. L. Schuyler 
of Columbia, well-known for his work on British imperial and constitu- 
tional history, who is honored by his former students. The volume com- 
prises twenty-two critical essays of about fifteen pages each on the work 
of as many historians of Britain. The selections range from Lingard, 
Hallam, Carlyle, and Froude, down to Halevy, Churchhill, Tawney, 
and Namier. There was no principle of selection since the writers chose 
their own subjects. Consequently, such names as Macaulay, Green, and 
Maitland do not occur. 

Despite significant omissions and the simple expedient of arranging the 
essays in the order of the subjects’ dates of birth, a certain continuity does 
appear which may not have been in the intentions of the editors. These 
historians were quite obviously men of their times. Their frame of refer- 
ence was built upon the norms of their own day. With due allowance 
for individual differences among them, the reader can easily trace in their 
work the development of English historiography against the intellectual 
background of their times. 

In such a logical regrouping, the progression begins with the ‘‘scientific’’ 
school of Lingard, Gardiner, and Firth, all of whom insisted upon a com- 
plete reexamination of English history on the basis of the documents, both 
old and new. Although falling considerably short of the rigid and unat- 
tainable Ranke formula, they strove with some success to follow the precept 
of Gardiner that “he who studies the society of the past will be of great- 
er service to the society of the present in proportion as he leaves it out of 
account.”” Unfortunately, it was this precept which was ignored by other 
less wary members of the new school. The so-called “Whig” historians 
were so much a part of their age that they could not leave it out in their 
judgments of the past. These men no longer argued about the Reforma- 
tion on religious grounds. For the most part, they were religious skeptics 
who reflected the neo-paganism of the mid-nineteenth century. On the 
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other hand, they were highly partisan in their defense of Victorian England 
and its institutions. 

In these essays the “Whig” group gets a decidedly more critical treat- 
ment than in the essays of H. A. L. Fisher, who has covered some of 
the same ground. Weston, in her essay on Hallam, shows the influence 
of Butterfield’s incisive attack on their method. Among others, Froude, 
Leslie Stephen, and Lecky are all cited for their common error in seeking 
to explain the present in terms of the past or to study the past “with 
reference to the present.” In some cases the Englishmen who made the 
present were made the subject of ringing praise resulting in what Flournoy 
calls the “protofascism” of Carlyle or the bigotry and racism of Goldwyn 
Smith. Others display an optimism about the future manifested in what 
John Morley considered to be “the inevitability of progress,” a dogma 
of Victorian England which Christopher Dawson has aptly termed “‘the 
religion of progress.” 

The disillusionment of the end of the century which gave impetus to 
the rise of Socialism in Britain is reflected in the work of Tawney and 
Eileen Power whose interest is in economics, and centers in the common 
man with heavy emphasis on the inequities of the old social structure. 

As might be expected, the essays vary considerably in readability. The 
solid evaluations of Gardiner and Carlyle are matched by a highly rhe- 
torical effort on Lecky whose turgid style is forbiddingly ornate. The se- 
lections are worthy ones although the reader may well ask what an essay 
on Winston Churchill is doing in such select company. He will, in all 
probability, still be asking that question after reading Hurwitz’s devastating 
sketch of the statesman turned historian. Churchill's rhetorical and per- 
sonalized history is given a thorough going over. One work (World Crisis) 


is neatly disposed of in Balfour's jibe about “Winston's brilliant auto- 
biography disguised as a history of the universe.” Aside from this instance, 
however, the essays are restrained and moderate in their judgments. More- 
over, contemporary criticism is mingled with the authors’ views to give 
balance and perspective. Altogether, this book of essays is a most useful 
introduction to the English historians. 


Pau S. Lietz 
Loyola University, Chicago 


The Society of Mary in Texas. By Joseph William Schmitz, S.M., Ph.D., 
San Antonio. 1951. Pp. 261. $3.75. 


Texas a hundred years ago was a lusty youth with its nine years of 
independence and six of statehood in the Union. Spanish-Americans 
mingled with French, English, and the ‘‘westerner’’ core of Lone Star Life. 
Boundless energy and determined progress ran unabashed with frontier in- 
dividualism, callow politics, untrained leadership. Despite its enormous 
territory, thoughtful men saw a great need in the very thin religious back- 
bone of that otherwise stalwart citizenry. The empresarios had at first con- 
tracted to practice the Catholic religion. We may not censure this light- 
hearted commitment if we recall that in their minds such a contract was 
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conditioned by the current western notion of religion as something to “join” 
and to modify or change in sporadic revival fashion. 

One of the founders of this civilization was Bishop Jean-Marie Odin, 
who is 1841 undertook the direction of the future (1847) diocese of Gal- 
veston. Im 1851 he secured the memorable service of the Marianists, and 
planted them among the 3,000 folk in the metropolis of southern Texas, 
San Antonio. Thence they spread a beneficent work in education and the 
ministry. Today these Brothers of Mary celebrate their centenary, and 
fittingly one of their outstanding historians presents their story. 

The work is done with thoroughness, and restraint. By design none 
of the living claim the honor they deserve. Men who helped to make 
Texas make this book. There is Brother Edel, the rock of them all, cor- 
ner-stone in the organization, planning, direction and building of a solid 
edifice. Brother Charles Francis, great educator, teaches through half a 
century, and a half of the volume. Brothers Joseph Schwab, and John 
Garvin, Father Frische, and John Twohig in the van of a host of able 
lay schoolmasters, carry the bulk of the narrative. 

Central in the wide web of development is the St. Marys University 
in San Antonio, with its 1951 enrollment of 1,342 students of every class 
and religion, its 83 instructors, its expansion into graduate work and legal 
education. Eight years after Andrew Edel undertook the post of super- 
ior, he made a perpetual agreement with the bishop to maintain the school, 
in return for the endowment coming from Conceptién Mission. The 
Society returned the mission to the diocese in 1911, and in exchange ob- 
tained full title to the school properties. The financial struggle underlying 
this brief statement indicates the nature of their efforts, and the devotion 
that persevered through the hardships native to this corner of the south- 
west. 

This is a scholarly and trustworthy composition. Nothing goes un- 
supported by first rate documentation. An ample bibliography, and an un- 
doubted control of Texan background, establish the work as sound in 
every particular. Reserve is constantly evident, to insure complete ob~ 
jectivity. For those who know little of what makes the Marianist so ef- 
fective a teacher, the picture of their founding and of their group and in- 
dividual training will be most rewarding. The printing is meticulously 
exact, for format attractive. 


W. EuGENE SHIELS 
Xavier University, Ohio 


Soldiers, Indians, and Silver. The Northward Advance of New Spain, 
1500-1600. By Philip Wayne Powell. The University of California 
Press, Berkeley, California, 1952. Pp. xi, 317. Maps. $4.50. 


One of the immediately noticible features of this week is a solidity 
combined with readability. Professor Powell has traveled far to gather 
the materials out of which he has fashioned the highly interesting account 
of the Spanish conquest of the conglomeration of tribes known as the 
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Chichimecan Confederacy occupying the mountain area to the northwest 
of Mexico City. As a result of his long and careful research this volume 
appears now as another of the series of publications of the University of 
California on the advance of the Spanish Empire up the Pacific slope. The 
story needed telling, both in its broader aspects and in its details, and 
the author has succeeded admirably in keeping control of each aspect and 
in keeping the reader in mind of the relation of his basic work to the 
general advance of civilization. 

The narrative begins in 1546 with the discovery of silver in the moun- 
tains roved in by the Zacatecas Indians and the founding of the mining 
town at Zacatecas about five hundred miles from Mexico City. This was 
practically in the center of the Gran Chichimeca, the area beginning a 
hundred miles from the capital and extending in the mountain “corridor” 
some six hundred miles northward. The Chichimecas tribe by tribe were 
determined to prevent entradas and establishments of the silver seekers, and 
the men of th: mines were equally bent upon exploiting the vast subsoil 
riches of the barbarous land. Between their strikes and the civilized south 
were threatening tribesmen. Thus the “Seeds of War,” as the first part 
of the book is named, were sown. In three chapters we have a description 
of Zacatecas, the “Silver Highway,” and the “Warriors of the North.” Vari- 
ous types of readers will be interested in the new and illuminating details 
about the roads, the Indian attacks, and the tribal customs. 

The second part of the work, “Frontier in Flames,” has to do with 
growth and organization of the Indian resistance from 1550 to 1570. 
While the Chichimecas banded together in a common cause were destroying 
caravans, slaying Spaniards, and capturing great quantities of vital supplies, 
to say nothing of numbers of all-important horses, and while civil and 
religious officials begged for a defensive and offensive program for the 
salvation of the Gran Chichimeca, no definite policy was forthcoming from 
Spain until the arrival of Viceroy Don Martin Enriquez in 1570. 

Part Three, headed “Guerra a Fuego y a Sangre,” explains in five 
chapters the policies employed by the viceroys for the Chichimeca War 
between the years 1570 and 1585. To frame plans for the pacification of 
the north was no easy task, in view of the legal and moral questions in- 
volved. Was it lawful, was it in accord with the moral code to wage an 
aggressive war and to capture and enslave the resisting tribesmen? The 
answers to these points of warm dispute were finally settled, not by 
theologians or lawyers but by official edict. There was to be a “peace by 
the sword” policy, practically, however, a ‘war to the death.” 

To conduct such an enormous program a reorganization of the military 
personnel was fundamental, and so also was the need for large funds. 
Chapter seven is very instructive in the matter of the soldiers, their salaries, 
the officers, their qualities, and the formation of the caudillo type of captain 
in the mining frontier. The implementation of the general policy is 
continued in the next chapter with the establishment of presidios and de- 
fensive settlements in the land of war. But these, the author concludes in 
chapter eight, were not the solution to the problem of pacification. There- 
fore, another means was chosen, namely, the use of Indian auxiliaries both 
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as soldiers and as colonists. How this was done is the substance of chapter 
nine. The conclusion of this section on the warfare to 1585, reveals that 
the policy of fire and sword had not proved successful, even though the 
Spanish positions in all of the above respects had been strengthened and 
the tribes of the Chichimeca had been weakened by losses in battle, destruction 
of their abodes, capture of their warriors, and desertions. 

Part Four is ‘‘Pacification,” in two chapters, ‘The Decisive Years, 1585— 
1600,” and “Forging the Peace.” The policy which eventually brought 
peace was, in brief, that of feeding the souls and bodies of the mountain 
Indians. The Franciscan and Jesuit missionaries established their mission 
systems with the aid at this time of the Spanish authorities. The manner 
in which the missions brought culture is left by Professor Powell to other 
writers. The government began to supply sustenance for the bodies of 
the natives, until agriculture and grazing became the occupations of the 
former rovers of the mountains. 

The book is in excellent format and it has a good index and bibliography. 
The footnotes, blocked at the end of the text, run to sixty pages. There 
are four fine maps drawn by the author. 


JEROME V. JACOBSEN 
Loyola University, Chicago 





Notes and Comments 


Bishop Francisco Bartolomé Porro y Reinado, 
CC. RR. MM. 


A certain amount of definite information has been lacking here- 
tofore with regard to one of the earliest members of the North 
American hierarchy, Bishop Francisco Bartolomé Porro y Reinado, 
CC. RR. MM.., first Bishop of Louisiana and the Two Floridas. 
New light has been shed on the life of this little-known prelate 
as the result of data bearing on him which has been found in the 
Vatican Archives, the Vatican Library, and in the archives of the 
Regular Clerks Minim, to which religious Congregation he belonged. 
This Congregation (Congregatio Clericorum Regularium Minorum) 
is scarcely, if at all, known in the United States and should not be 
confused with the Minims (Ordo Minorum), with which Bishop 
Porro y Reinado has been identified incorrectly by several writers 
of American church history. This is not so surprising, however, 
when one realizes that even the Bishop's name has been almost 
generally misspelled. The following facts, therefore, should be of 
help to students working in this particular field of American religious 
life. 

Francisco Bartolomé Porro y Reinado was born at Gibralter, 
then in the Diocese of Cadiz, Spain, on October 15, 1739, the legiti- 
mate son of Tomas Porro and Sebastiana Reinado. His earlier 
years were spent in Spain, but it was while he was residing in Rome 
that he was nominated by the King of Spain, Carlos IV, for the 
vacant see of Louisiana and The Two Floridas in succession to 
Bishop Luis Ignacio Maria de Pefialver y Cardenas, titular Bishop 
of Tricca and apostolic administrator of the Louisiana and Florida 
diocese from 1793 to 1801 and only recently promoted to the metro- 
politan see of Guatemala. In the Secret Consistory of July 20, 
1801, Pope Pius VII confirmed the nomination of the Spanish King. 
On the following fifteenth of November Porro y Reinado was con- 
secrated in the church of the Regular Clerks Minim, SS. Vincent 
and Anastasius, in Rome. The consecrating prelate was Francisco 
Antonio Cardinal de Lorenzana. His assistants were Camillus 
Campanelli, titular Archbishop of Athens, and Bishop Simon de 
Magistris, titular Bishop of Cyrene. 
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Because of the approaching winter season, the newly-consecrated 
bishop decided to postpone his departure for America until the 
Spring. Enroute to New Orleans he stopped off in Malaga, where 
he arrived on June 7, 1802. Here he learned of the reported transfer 
of Louisiana to France. In order to be sure of his jurisdictional 
status he wrote to the Spanish Court for further instructions. He 
was told to proceed no further. Finally, on July 17, 1803, he was 
translated to the see of Tarazona in Spain. Here he died, on Janu- 
ary 3, 1814, the last Spanish bishop to have jurisdiction in what 
is now the Archdiocese of New Orleans and several other sees in 
our southern states. 

JosePH B. Cope 


The Call of the Western Prairie by Elizabeth Jane Leonard, 
printed in 1952, is the biography of a Wisconsin couple, John and 
Ann Schmalz, who in 1884 took their seven children to a home- 
stead in Custer County, Nebraska. The story narrates the develop- 
ment of the family from the primitive sod-house days to a time 
when the older children are all married, neat frame houses with 
ample barns dot the landscape, and Ann and John have become a 


well-to-do farm couple in the autumn of life. 

Apparently the book was written with the idea of preserving 
the legendary recollections of early life in Nebraska. In the intro- 
duction it is said that “the story is so closely related to historic back- 
ground that the reader cannot tell where fact ends and fiction 
begins...” That, it would seem, is the difficulty with this kind 
of writing. There is no indication in the whole book by which 
one may identify any of the characters with historical individuals. 
There is no definite citation of sources. The author allows her 
imagination full freedom in both her descriptions and the dialogues 
which she puts into the mouths of the many people who come and 
go across the pages; and the simple things they do are colored with 
romantic haze. 

Those who might enjoy reading an Americanized version of 
the classic Swiss Family Robinson, where every episode turns out 
well in the end, may obtain a copy from Library Publishers, New 
York City, for $6.00. 

R. N. HAMILTON 
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Carlos M. Pinto, S.]., Apostle of El Paso, by Sister M. Lilliana 
Owens, S.L., Ph.D., was published by the Revista Catolica Press 
of El Paso, Texas, in 1951. The last page in this book is 228. 
There are 146 pages of text, followed by over fifty pages of ap- 
pendices. Most of the text has to do with the people, places, and 
events in the active life of Father Pinto, and more particularly with 
the Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross. There are ninety 
illustrations of varying quality. The book is placed under the gen- 
eral heading of Jesuit Studies—Southwest, Number Two, and it 
could have been more properly entitled a “Compilation of Materials 
on the History of the Church in the Southwest.” The book un- 
fortunately is odd in format, structure, choice of materials and at 
times in phraseology. It breaths a spirit of piety and of love for 
Texas and the Southwest. 


The Early Histories of St. Louis, edited by John Francis Mc- 
Dermott, is the third of the St. Louis Historical Documents Foun- 
dation publications. The editor is well known in Missouri for his 
great appreciation of the early history of his native state and city 


and he has done well in bringing together the writings of Auguste 
Chouteau, John A. Paxton, Lewis C. Beck, “A Creole,” Wilson 
Primm, and J. N. Nicollet. His purpose was not to correct or 
criticize, but simply to present the texts in a single volume for the 
use of scholars and general readers. Mr. McDermott introduces the 
texts in thirty pages with an ample amount of explanation and 
criticism. He presents suitable biographical data about each of 
the writers and, equally helpful, a chronology of St. Louis history 
and maps. The printing is much better than that in the first volume 
of this series, although the problem of the index form seems still 
unsolved. All in all, the 171 pages are worth the investment of 
four dollars. 


The book review editor of this quarterly has been trying for 
some time without success to get a reviewer for Harold T. Wilkins, 
Secret Cities of Old South America, Atlantis Unveiled, published in 
1952 by Library Publishers, Inc., New York, and Made and Printed 
in Great Britain by Greycaines. There are nine chapters, a biblio- 
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graphy and an index in 468 pages, besides fifteen plates. There 
are two inner-cover maps on which some strange names appear, as 
on the roughly drawn chart of Ireland where one finds the name 
“IERNE, Land of Crom—Sun King,” and on what resembles Scot- 
land the name “KALTANA, Land of the Styx and Acheron,” is 
given. The jacket should have attracted a reviewer, since it states: 
“For ten years or more Mr. Wilkins has been accumulating very 
little-known source material [sic], in six languages, about the 
ancient past of old America and long vanished continents, sunk by 
tremendous cataclysms. To this he has added a large corpus of 
first-hand travel-adventure material, and much more from others 
who have explored the byways and entered the secret heart of South 
America. . . . The book is rich in startlingly new historical dis- 
coveries....” To its author’s satisfaction it explains many mysteries 
hitherto inexplicable: the continents, Atlantis, Mu, and Pan; the 
various places visited by “old man Noah and the Arks”’ ; the Amazons, 
El Dorado, monstrous beasts, “Weird Denizens of Antediluvian 
Forests”; giants; and a vast assortment of myths from all over the 
world. Some reviewer is likely to call this book gibberish. It is 
an outstanding example of digressive and diffusive writing; it 
contains a wealth of jumbled information and misinformation, 
guesses and probabilities; it manifests almost complete gullibility 
as far as myths are concerned and complete muddlement or bigotry 
as far as Christianity is concerned. 


Dead Cities and Forgotten Tribes, by Gordon Cooper, president 
of the Globetrotters Club, was recently published in Philosophical 
Library, New York, after having been printed in Great Britain. 
This book of nineteen chapters in 160 pages exclusive of the illus- 
trations is rather high priced but it should prove interesting to 
those who like travelogue reading. 


* * *& * 


The Martyrdom of Silesian Priests, 1945-1946, published by 
Kirchliche Hilfsstelle, now the firm of Christ Unterwegs, Miinchen 
15, Germany, is a remarkable brochure, telling of the deaths of 
187 of the 275 Catholic priests of Silesia at the hands of the Soviets, 
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some by military executioners, some at the hands of murderers, 
some by starvation and exposure in prison camps. The contents 
of the book are synopses of reports and eyewitness accounts of the 
victims’ last days, and many of the accounts are accompanied by 
photographs and vital statistics. References are made also to the 
thousands of deaths among the civilians which occurred as a result 
of violence and exposure during the peried when the Silesians 
were being evacuated. The work is paper bound and may be ob. 
tained from the above mentioned firm for one dollar. 


A notable addition to California historical literature came from 
the University of California Press this year. It is Father Baegert's 
Nachrichten which now can be known as Observations in Lower Cali- 
fornia by Johann Jakob Baegert, S.]., translated from the Original 
German, with an Introduction and Notes, by M. M. Brandenburg 
and Carl L. Baumann. Certainly, the translators are to be con- 
gratulated on the facile, even literary manner in which they have 
captured the spirit of Baegert’s original publication of 1772, and 
they bring out its humor and pathos without sacrificing any of the 
historical value of the contents. Baegert, rudely exiled from Lower 
California with his fellow Jesuits at the time of the Spanish suppres- 
sion of the Society of Jesus, was in reality a displaced person on his 
return to Germany. Longing for his mission in the rugged peninsula 
and for his backward Indians he begins his Report with the words: 
“Everything concerning California is of such little importance that 
it is hardly worth the trouble to take a pen in hand to write about 
it.” He then proceeds to write almost two hundred pages on every 
form of animal, mineral and vegetable life in a captivating style. 
The University of California Press has done what can readily be 
called a beautiful job of printing and editing. This volume is priced 
at five dollars. 


Jean de Brébeuf is famed as the Jesuit missionary in Canada 
who was martyred by the Inoquois Indians on March 16, 1649. He 
was canonized in June, 1930, and there have been numerous accounts 
of his life among the savages. There has been no complete list of 
his writings until this year. A short time ago there appeared the first 
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of a two volume work, Etude sur les écrits de Saint Jean de Brébeuf, 
by René Latourelle, S.J., with a preface by Professor Guy Frégault 
of the University of Montreal. The second volume is to appear 
soon. These are volumes IX and X of the Studia Collegii Maximi, 
L’Immaculée-Conception College, (1855 est, rue Rachel, Montreal, 
Canada), which is distributor of the books. Father Latourelle has 
thus far performed a task which will please scholars. He has gath- 
ered bibliography on Brébeuf and has prepared a complete list of his 
writings with a critical discussion of their authenticity, their editions 
and their translations. In the second section of his work he has a 
special study of the Relations of 1635 and of 1636. The Relation 
of 1635 is the first of Brébeuf’s letters. Describing in detail the 
roads to Huronia and the trials and tribulations of the itinerary, the 
author then makes a study of Brébeuf’s writings from the ethnolog- 
ical viewpoint. The third part of this section he analyzes the actual 
operation of the mission organized by Brébeuf. It is hoped that the 
second volume of this study will continue with the good approach 
and printing. Each volume is priced at three dollars. 


* * * * 


Main Fleet to Singapore, by Captain Russell Grenfell, R. N., was 
published earlier in the year by The Macmillan Company. Written 
in the same terse style as the author's Ne/son the Sailor and The 
Bismarck Episode, the book is even more scathing of the ministry's 
mismanagement of its sea power, its domestic affairs and its foreign 
policies. More, although Captain Grenfell candidly admits that the 
United States has taken over control of the sea, he is critical now of 
the manner in which we conducted the war in the Pacific and of 
the way in which we build armies rather than navies. 

In the first three chapters there is a review of the events in the 
Far East from the emergence of Japan to 1936. Here a number of 
readers may feel that Japan was nurturing a just grievance against 
the British and the Americans. In his treatment of the Churchill 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt diplomatic moves Grenfell is quite 
ironic, and it is difficult to see if he lays the blame for Japan’s entry 
into the war on the one or on the other. Whatever may be the 
merits of the book from the historical viewpoint, and whatever the 
value of the criticism of Mr. Churchill, or shall we say, condemna- 
tion of Mr. Churchill from his own written words, there is no 
doubt about Grenfell’s mastery of description of the epochal naval 
events in the Pacific. Beginning with chapter five the author gives 
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the story of Singapore, its importance, Mr. Churchill's failure to 
strengthen it, the Japanese move, the stupidity of sending Prince of 
Wales and Repulse to Singapore without air cover, their destruction, 
and the inquest of the disaster. In his comments on the latter the 
Captain is at his scathing best. 

Chapters follow on the Loss of Malaya, The Loss of the Dutch 
East Indies, The Naval Situation in the Indian Ocean, January to 
May, 1942. Then come the Coral Sea Battle, and the Battle of 
Midway, vividly described by word and maps, and, from the viewpoint 
of the Japanese plan! This should have succeeded, according to 
the Author, had not the Japanese Admiral made one more mistake 
than the Americans—releasing his air protection. In all, the book is ' 
very stimulating, despite the tragedies which it recounts. 





